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When I get up mornings I dance a little jig. “My feet You see, in my job | often walk sixteen or seventeen 
are my fortune)’ I tell the missus. miles aday...and like it! 


You see, I’m a postman. My walk 
of life calls for a lively walk. 
And for seven years now, I’ve 
daily worn in all my shoes — 
and repeatedly recommend — 
Burns Cuboids.* 

When | come home nights | know I've had a workout, 

all right. But that makes my welcome seem warmer. 


Whatever your walk of life — you'll walk better 
with Cu boid Bala nce rs — If you walk in your work, it’s no work to walk 


when you wear famous Cuboid Balancers in your shoes. They 
offer your feet blissful comfort because they’re designed to better 
distribute body weight. Whether you're on your feet little or 
much, you are most likely a victim of some type of foot dis- 
comfort.* * For twenty years Cuboid Foot Balancers have brought 
forth enthusiastic (even extravagant) claims from so many 
wearers! There are 248 styles and sizes for the exact fitting of 
men, women and children . . . and everywhere you'll find expe- 
rienced Cuboid fitters devoted to your foot comfort. See your 
Cuboid dealer tomorrow. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
** According to reliable statistics, over 70% of men and 90% of women over 
35 suffer some form of foot discomfort. 


If your city is not listed write BURNS CUBOID COMPANY, Santa Ana, Calif. 
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Vitamin Loss in Juice 


Question. If frozen fruit juice is 
allowed to thaw and then sits on the 
kitchen table, is much vitamin C loss 
likely to occur? What if this happens 


in the store? 


Answer. If a frozen juice is al- 
lowed to thaw and remains thawed 
for significant time, the vitamin C 
content will be adversely affected. 
Most large stores and distributors 
have ade- 


and smaller ones 


quate facilities for handling frozen 


many 


juices, and very seldom are they 
permitted to thaw out. 

One can determine whether a can 
of frozen juice has been thawed out 
for a long time by looking at the end 
of the can. If it bulges at all, the 
product has probably been unfrozen, 
and should not be purchased. If the 
ends of the can are perfectly flat 
or slightly concave, the product has 
probably been frozen since packing. 


First Aid Changes 


Question. | have been told that 
two important changes have been 
made in first aid recommendations 
of the Red Cross. Can you tell me 
what they are? 


Answer. The new supplement to 
the Red Cross first aid book contains 
two changes that are considered 
rather important. One advises that a 
tourniquet be applied only in emer- 
gency situations when life-threaten- 
ing hemorrhage cannot be stopped 


by other means, such as firm pres- 
sure. The recommendation adds that 
the tourniquet should be applied as 
close as possible to the bleeding 
wound, although with unbroken skin 
between it and the wound, with just 
enough pressure to stop bleeding, 
and that it be left in place continu- 
ously until a physician has seen the 
patient. This that a 
niquet should not be applied to the 


means tour- 
upper arm to control severe bleeding 
in the region of the wrist. 

The other recommendation is that, 
in frostbite or long exposure to cold, 
immediate warming be done instead 
of the gradual thawing previously 
advised. The part can be placed in 
tepid water. Rubbing isn’t suggested, 
but movement of fingers or toes is 
urged as soon as the patient is able. 


Making Capsules 


Question. This may seem like a sil- 
ly question, but I have been wonder- 
ing about it. My son, on his doctor's 
advice, takes vitamin A_ capsules. 
How are the contents put into these 
capsules, and how can they be so 
uniform? Also, how can pills be 
made so uniform in size? 


Answer. The making and filling of 


capsules is done entirely by machin- 
ery. In the method empleyed most 
commonly, two continuous strips or 
ribbons of gelatin are carried on re- 
volving dies that have indentation. 
Each die makes half a capsule. Just 
as these two halves come opposite 


each other, special apparatus called 
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an “injection wedge” deposits a 
measured amount of the medication 
in the lower half. The two halves 
then are sealed together, and the 
capsule is cut from the gelatin strip. 
Careful adjustments of heat are nec- 
essary, first to prepare the half-cap- 
sule, next to seal the two halves, and 
finally to cool the capsule so it will 
hold together satisfactorily. Preci- 
sion machinery makes possible ex- 
act measurement of the amount to 
be placed in the capsule. Of course, 
the formula for the contents has al- 
ready been determined by chemical 
and_ biological assays in the lab- 
oratory. 

Pill making is also completely me- 
chanical. The ingredients are mixed 
thoroughly to insure equal disper- 
sion, and then the material is com- 
pressed into pill form on special 
dies. If a coating is desired on the 
pill, this is also done by machinery. 


Cigarette Filters 


Question. I read recently about 
studies made by the American Med- 
ical Association of cigarette filters, 
and will appreciate your telling me 
which best. Is there 
any filter that will take out all of 


the tars and other fumes? I am try- 


is considered 


ing to stop smoking, and think per- 
haps a filter will help. 


Answer. The study about which 
you have read was not made for the 
purpose of selecting any one filter 
that would then be 
by the American Medical Associa- 


recommended 


tion. It was simply a general evalu- 
ation of filters, and the results indi- 
cated that none is of any great value. 
Medical 
would never be able to indicate any 


The American Association 
special type of filter tip cigarette as 
desirable, because no filter does a 
good enough job. 

It may be that some of the special 
filters used in cigarette holders are 
slightly more effective, but, again, 


Dr. Bolton, associate editor of Today's 
Health, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association's Bureau of 
Health Education. In that capacity he an- 
swers each month an average of 1000 in- 
quiries, from which these “good questions” 
are selected. 
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Meat... 


and the Ulcer Diet 


Modern dietary treatment of gastric and duodenal ulcer recog- 
nizes the importance of protein foods in the dietary of the ulcer 
patient. Protein is a valuable aid in treatment by neutralizing 
hydrochloric acid secreted by the stomach and protecting the ulcer 


area from irritation. 


Protein, because of its contained amino acids, helps the body 
heal the ulcer-damaged tissue. At the same time it helps promote 


the patient’s vigor during convalescence. 


Meat, in addition to its wealth of top-quality protein, con- 
tributes notable amounts of vitamins and minerals essential to the 


diet of the ulcer patient. 


Modern medical treatment includes in the ulcer diet generous 


portions of well cooked tender meats such as beef, veal, liver, 


heart, and sweetbreads. They should be baked, broiled or boiled. 


During the more acute stage of the ulcer they may be served 
ground; when healing is on its way, grinding of the prepared meat 


may no longer be required. 


As in many other conditions of illness, meat can be a valuable 
aid in the treatment of ulcer, welcomed by the patient for its 


satisfying taste and its digestibility. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutri- gammy, 
S Gg 


tional statements made in this advertisement a o) 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods and 5 ? 


Nutrition of the American Medical Association. pores 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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All you have to do is give up hot, 
“chafey”’ external pads and turn to the 
Tampax* method of sanitary protection. 
Tampax is worn internally and positively 
will not chafe or irritate, no matter how 
warm the weather ts. In fact, the wearer 


doesn't even feel it, once it’s in place. 


Tampax has many other warm weather 
advantages. For one thing, tt prevents 
odor from forming—and what a blessing 
that is! Tampax also gives you the free- 
dom of the beach. It can’t “show” under 
a bathing suit; you even wear Tampax 


while you're swimming. 


If you're planning on going away, 
just remember this: Tampax ts extremely 
easy to dispose of, even when the plumb- 
ing is erratic. Get this doctor-invented 
product at any drug or notion counter 
in your choice of 3 absorbencies: Regu- 
lar, Super, Junior. Month's supply goes 
into purse; economy size gives 4 times 
as much. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 


*heg t + Pat. of 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


none filters out all the tars and other 
products of combustion. If a perfect 
| filter were developed, all the smoker 
|would inhale would be hot air. 

| A filter may be helpful to you in 
your attempt to stop smoking, but 
/you will also require sufficient will 
power or some urgent physical rea- 
son to make you decide to stop this 
habit. 


The Wakeful Child 


Question. We are having so much 
trouble getting our two-year-old son 
to sleep at night that it is getting me 
down. We have tried just about ev- 
'erything, it seems to me. | wonder 
if it is ever possible to use some 
kind of sleeping medicine? 


Answer, Almost all young children 
| go through a period when they will 
refuse sleep; just as many have simi- 
lar periods of food refusal. At first 
this 


become a 


(of minor importance, refusal 


may sometimes major 
problem. Much depends on the pa- 
rental attitude. If parents show con- 
cern or distress, the child is likely 
to seize upon such situations as a 
means of satisfying his ego. Every 
child likes the limelight, and when 
he finds that struggling and crying 
| make him the center of attraction he 
is apt to repeat the performance. 

| It is not possible to offer any dog- 
matic set of rules for solving this 
problem. Parents will do well to try 
to analyze the situation, seeking out 
| possible mistakes in their conduct. 
It is always advisable to have the 
child examined carefully by the fam- 
ily physician to make sure his gen- 
eral physical condition is normal. If 
a child has come to dominate the 
family, this situation must be firmly 
but kindly corrected. Some type of 
sedation may be advisable in ex- 
treme situations, but only the attend- 


ing physician can decide about this. 
The First Hypodermic 


Question. Can you tell me when 
the first hypodermic injection was 
| given? What was being treated? 


| Answer. It seems to be agreed that 
this method was used first by a Dr. 
Wood, of 


Alexander Edinburgh, 
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Scotland, in 1853. He 


barrel and piston wrapped with cot- 


used a crude 


ton to reduce leakage. The needle 
had to be screwed into place on the 
the syringe 
into the skin before being 
attached to the syringe. Dr. Wood 
was treating a patient for severe neu- 


nozzle of and was in- 


serted 


ralgia, and the material he injected 
was a solution of morphine. 

As soon as the technique was re- 
ported in the literature, 
others took it 1893, a 
Paris maker of surgical instruments, 
had 


syringe with a metal plunger. He 


medical 
up, and by 


Luer, introduced an_ all-glass 
also devised a special lock for the 
needle that did away with the need 
of screwing it to the syringe. De- 
velopment of precision syringe tips 
and needles made possible the sim- 
ple fitting together that is now uni- 
versally employed 


Iron in Powdered Milk 


What milk 


contains added iron? I am interested 


Question. powdered 


in using this in my baby’s formula. 


Answer. Virtually all powdered in- 
fant formula preparations made from 
milk contain added iron and _ vita- 
mins. This information will be found 
on the label of the container in all 
cases. 

In our opinion, it would be advis- 
able to have your physician decide 
whether an increased iron intake is 
necessary. If so, he can tell you what 
form would be preferable. 


Asthma and Smoking 
Question. Is it considered all right 


to smoke a little? 
medicated 


for an asthmatic 
What about the 


cigarettes? 


use of 


Answer. The basic problem is the 
unquestioned fact that smoke in any 
irritating to the delicate 
the throat 
bronchial tubes. In some asthmatics, 
the 
sensitive to irritants than normal, All 
that that 
forms of smoke may be somewhat 
but that 


proved. An asthmatic probably is 


form is 


mucous surfaces of and 


mucous surface is even more 


can be argued is some 


less irritating, cannot be 


wisest to avoid contacts with smoke 
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as much as possible. Even though 
“medicated” smoking may carry 
some alleviating substances to the 
mucous surfaces, there will inevit- 
ably be some irritation from the to- 
bacco smoke itself. 


Callus on Foot 


Question. What can I do to get rid 
of a large callus that keeps forming 
on the sole of my foot? The more I 
pare it down, the more it seems to 
grow, and it often is painful to walk 


On. 


Answer. A callus, no matter where 
it may form, is the skin's reaction to 
chronic pressure or irritation, With- 
out careful direct study, it is not 
possible to decide what may be re- 
sponsible in your case, but at least 
two possibilities probably should be 
investigated. The first is poorly-fit- 
ting shoes that either produce im- 
proper balance of the bones of the 
feet or act simply by direct pressure 
on the area. Your physician can 
probably help you decide about this. 

The other possibility is the rather 
common occurrence of what is 
known as a plantar wart, the term 
plantar referring to the sole of the 
foot. As it grows, it causes a reaction 
in the surrounding skin with result- 
ing callus formation. Often, the cal- 
lus will be so extensive that the 
plantar wart may be missed on su- 
perficial examination. 

In both these situations, paring 
down the callus will be simply a 
stop-gap measure, since it will con- 
tinue to be formed. We believe it 
would be a good idea to have the 
callus studied thoroughly by your 
doctor so permanently corrective 
treatment can be provided. The doc- 
tor can decide whether consultation 
with a specialist, such as an ortho- 
pedic surgeon or dermatologist, may 


be desirable. 
Hot or Cold Cereals 


Question. Which is better to eat, 
cold or hot cereals? Is one more nu- 
tritious than the other? 


Answer, One cannot make a gen- 
eral statement answering this ques- 
tion. The nutritive value of the 


EW! 


LOW-CALORIE DESSERT 
ite Sweet yet Sudar Free | 








Delicious D-ZERTA gelatin only 
12 calories per serving 


Try the new gelatin dessert D-ZERTA — in the six delicious Jell-O 
flavors, delightfully sweetened with saccharin, and containing 
only 12 calories per serving! (Sugar-sweetened gelatins have up 
to 83 calories a serving!) D-Zerta’s entirely carbohydrate free! 
So, if your physician recommends a low-calorie or sugar-free diet, 
you can still enjoy tempting desserts and sparkling salads at a 
cost of only 4¢ to 5¢ a serving with low-calorie, sugar-free D-Zerta. 
Complete nutrition information plus app tizing recipes with 
every package, Look for D-Zerta in the diet-foods section of your 
food store today! 
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THE FIRST BASICALLY NEW 
IDEA IN BREAST FORMS! 


suc¢ essful 


After a 
IT RESTORES 
APPEARANCE 
SELF-CONFIDENCE 
MORALE 
TRANQUILITY 


mastectomy 


form 


UNLIKE any other breast 


the “IDENTICAL” 


i$ scientifically 50 designed that 
IT NOT ONLY SIMULATES THE 
NORMAL BREAST TISSUES 
IN CONTOUR 
but aiso in 
TEXTURE 
ACTION 
TEMPERATURE 
WEIGHT 
and POSITION ...- 
in any well-fitting bra, 
bathing suit. 
hooking down. 


Can be used 


foundation garment or 
Eliminates pinning oF 


Recommended by 
leading surgeons—— 
Carried by 'eading 
stores! 


‘4 IDENTICAL 


17 West 6Oth St 


Please send literature on the "IDENTICAL" 
Breast For and name of nearest dealer 
TH 

FD ciespvensnsiveccerinicintencssovtnesceavesssenqsctenianiensains 


Address 





New York 23, N. Y. 


cereal will depend on the grain from 
which it is made. Those made from 
wheat, which is the cereal more gen- 
erally used than any other in. the 
| United States, will have about the 
lsame nutritive value whether cold 
lor cooked, Oatmeal mav be slightly 
| more advantageous from a nutrition- 
al standpoint, since it is not exten 
are the other 
loses little be 
table. 


sively processed as 


icereals and, hence 


itween the field and the 
Cornea Donations 


Question. Even if there is no 
market for human eves, as vou stated 
in a recent discussion, isn't it possi 
ble to sell some part of the eye to 


help people who are blind? 


Answer, When loss of vision is pro 
duced by scarring of the cornea, the 
transparent tissue over the front of 
the eye, surgeons sometimes can 
transplant fresh tissue to the scarred 
Such 


lisease or 


area, and thus restore vision 


scarring can occur from 


injury of the cornea. Acid burns are 
often a 
To the 


how eve! 


cause, 
best of our knowledge 
there is no market for this 
tissue. An organization known as the 
Eye Bank for Sight Restoration. Ine 
in New York City promotes donation 
of corneal tissue at the time of death 
A special form that can be attached 
to one’s will is provided by that or 
ganization on request. The Eye Bank 
has established banks for corneal tis 
sue in hospitals in most large cities 
The tissue must be removed prompt 
ly upon the death of the donor, and 
then is refrigerated for storae 

The corneal transplant operation 
is extremely delicate, and even under 
best of 


graft may not be successful 


conditions, growth of the 


Chocolate as Food 


Question. Please give me informa 
tion about the nutritional value of 
forms. Is_ it 


chocolate in various 


likely 


keep one awake? 


to be fattening? Does cocoa 


Answer. Chocolate is a concen 


trated food, supplying between five 
and six hundred calories per three 
third nutri 


and a ounces, OF thr 
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chocolate 
fat. This 


matter is not casilv digested 


tional elements in more 
fatty 


and in 


cent is 


than 70> per 
some people produces gastric dis- 
turbances. 

considerably le SS 


Cocoa contains 


fat, and therefore is a less concen- 
trated source of nutrients: it is cor- 
respondingly more easily digested 
As a beverage. cocoa is fre que ntly of 
value for people who need to in- 
their food 
Cocoa adds materially to the 
value of hot milk 


Theobromine a 


crease consumption 


caloric 
sub 


calke rie like 


stance, is present in chocolate. but 


it is much less exciting to the nerv- 
ous svstem than caffeine. Therefore. 
it is less likely to cause wakefulness. 

Commercial chocolate and cocoa 
are modified with sugar, spices and 
sometimes dried milk powder, It is 
doubtful 


furnished by th 


extremely that any vita- 


ins cere chocolate 


itself. Of 


corporated into chocolate, or cocoa 


COUTTS when milk IS Ihi- 


is made with milk. the milk will con- 
tribute 


tem, 


Vitamins, minerals and pro- 


Blood Pressure “Nerves” 


Question, During a checkup Thad 
that | 
have 
this 


recently, it was found have 


high blood pressure. | been 
| 


greatly disturbed about even 
tells me not to 


think my 


VOCS up 


though my doctor 
What do 


chances are? The 
as high as ISO at 


Worry Vou 


pressure 


thines 


Answer, Although much more evi- 


dence than vou have given would be 


required before any exact opinion 


could be expressed We believe 


doctor's advice 


can follow vour 
not worry. The 


blood 
+ 


at the same time that specific treat 


problem ol hial 


pressure. is usually twofold 


ment is given, the patient must learn 
to accept the matter without becom 
ing agitated about. it Avitation is 
recognized as a potent contributing 
factor in many people with high 
blood pressure 

The reading you mention is not 
Probably 


day when the 


alarming there are many 


times during the pres- 


sure IS considerably lower and pcr- 


Fortunately, our 


adaptable 


haps even hicche I 


highly 


bodies are many 
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people live long periods with blood 
pressures almost constantly above 
200. It will help if you can learn that 
no amount of worrying will lower 
your blood pressure, and worry may 


even raise it. 
Nuts Are Nutritious 


Question. Are nuts as good a 
source of protein as meat? What 
other things do they supply in the 
diet? What about soybeans? Is pea- 
nut butter as good as whole nuts 


in food value? 


Answer. Nuts are a source of high 


biological protein, resembling animal 


proteins in that they contain all 
known essential amino acids. In ad- 
dition, nuts contain approximately 
twice as much protein as do the ce- 
reals and have great energy value 
from their high fat content. All are 
good sources of iron and the B com- 
plex, although long roasting greatly 
reduces the thiamine value. Soybeans 
are nutritionally similar to peanuts. 
All nuts are comparable as sources 
of calcium and phosphorus. 

Peanut butter has a nutritive value 
similar to that of peanuts. One 
fourth cup of peanut butter is equal 
in protein value to an average serv- 
ing of meat, and surpasses meat in 
niacin. However, it is impossible to 
obtain good flavor in peanut butter 
without large losses in thiamine. 


Why Is It Rufus? 


Question. A friend has told me 
there is a medical reason why a red- 
haired man is commonly referred to 
as “Rufe” or “Rufus.” This sounds a 
bit dubious to me, but do you know 
if there is any connection? 


Answer. It can hardly be called a 
medical reason, unless one argued 
that in the practice’ of medicine, 
many Latin terms are employed. At 
any rate, there is a medical term, 
rufous, used to indicate reddish hair 
and a ruddy complexion. It is de- 
rived from the Latin, rufus, which 
means red, To get still further away 
from any medical connotation, it can 
be pointed out that the fox, with its 
reddish coat, is sometimes called 


Rufus, also. 





PICNIC IDEA YOUNGSTERS LOVE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 


Porcupine Picnic Bun 


Here's practically all your picnic food in one or two buns apiece. 
Tasty as can be and filling. Because they are thick with cheese spread and 
with big, fat, juicy frankfurter stuffed with a tasty relish. And so easy to do. 


(See how by the photograph above.) 
Now cut bun bite size. The picks 
serve as little “handles.” 


Americans never seem to be too old 
or too young to enjoy a picnic. Eat- 
ing naturally with your fingers is 
half the fun. And these Porcupine 
Picnic Buns let you do this (and you 
might say — more 

or less neatly). 


Children as well as adults are as 
amused as can he and delighted with 
the novelty of it. 
Wrap up in some 


t 4 tral mirent wrap 
Use frankfurter pa } 


buns. Cut through 
top half of buns. 
Do not cut the 
lower half. 


tor added glamour 
Wf you want to 
make it extra par 
tified And fag 
eacn bun with pi 


nicke! 


name, 
Picnics are fun to fix as well as to eat Mal 
«th 


Spread inside with 
this new triple-use 
cheese spread so soft that it spoon 


big hit. 
You can even carry out the theme 
with porcupine invitation Make 
with sketch of a porcupine or use 
porky cutouts upon which you glue 
pine needles or picks. Lay them on 
Hat if you use the mail. kor game: 
Pin on Porky's Quills, 


Insert big, plump frankfurter into 
which you have first cut a partial 
slit and filled it with a tasty relish. 
By means of picks from either side 
hold bun and frankturter together. 


THIS QUICK AND EA N ORIGINATED IN KRAFT KITCHEN, 


YOUNG PEOPLE just naturally enjoy the lively flavor of 
tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. It's such a wholesome 


treat, too. Tastes so good, it satisfies the urge ARMIN a 
for a sweet without interfering with appetite. # EWING GUM 


Cc 





| 


| 


Teal 
BEVERAGES 


8 CONCENTRATED 
FRUIT FLAVORED SYRUPS 


Make instant beverages with 
Grapette Fruit Flavored Syrups 

JUST ADD WATER! 

USE NO SUGAR the 
sweetness and flavor magic are 
in the concentrates 

Make a glass or a pitcher full 

instantly! No muss, no fuss 
For a big supply, to one can or 
bottle of Grapette Fruit Flavored 
Syrup add seven containers of 
we Wate 

Serve with confidence...these 
delicious concentrates are of ex- 
cellent quality 


Eight flavors. One can makes 1'2 
quarts. One bottle makes a gallon. 


KITCHEN MAGIC, TOO! 


SUGGESTION: It's fun to experiment 
with Grapette Fruit Flavored Syrups in 
milk, over waffles and ice cream, and to 
sweeten, flavor and tint desserts. Keep your 
favorite flavors on hand, not only for 
instant bever ices, but 
for all sorts of Kitchen 
Magic. No refrigera 


tron ne eded 


FREE RECIPE FOLDER 
at your food store, or 
write Grapette Products 
Co., Camden, Ark 


GRAPETTE PRODUCTS CO., CAMDEN, ARK. 
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IF YOURS ARE MIGRAINE HEADACHES... 
by Edith M. Stoney 





You've got one of those “awful” headaches again—the whole 
side of your head is splitting. Nothing helps, you say, and 
you couldn't possibly see the doctor every time this happens. 
Mrs. Stoney tells you what a headache specialist might say if 
vou did visit him, Perhaps you are among the lucky large 
percentage who can get relief from a drug specifically effec- 
tive against migraine. The importance of timing in treatment— 
and the role of emotional stress in causing the headache—will 


show you why haphazard dosing just doesn’t work. 


DON’T BABY THE OLD FOLKS 
by Mare H. Hollender, M.D., and Stanley A. Frankel 


Youll enjoy meeting the old tellow who pressed pants four 
hours a day and gave the pay check to his wealthy son, the ex- 
foreman who sneaked back to the lathe he had run as a be- 
ginner, the veteran salesman who sprung a surprise at his fare- 
well dinner. And old folks will agree with the thesis that it’s 


just as silly to overprotect an adult as a child. 


TARANTULAS AS THEY ARE 
by W. J. Baerg, Ph.D. 


Probably you never saw a tarantula outside Walt Disney’s 
“The Living Desert.” but they may be common where you 
spend your vacation or, for that matter, where you live. They 
are found as far north and east as St. Louis, but live in holes 
and stay at home until late summer, when the males begin to 
roam. If your paths cross, it’s possible that vou'll be scared 
but, says Prof. Baerg, not likely that you'll be hurt, You'll 
be interested and amused by this article by the expert who 
makes pets of tarantulas—but not the black widow, which he 


discusses on page 22. 
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FREE 
Weight Control 
Booklet 


- ; . ? . . 7 $ 
MEMO—+this booklet is based on It is estimated that twenty-five million people 
current research and is edited by a in the United States are overweight. The leaders 
leading authority. . 

in the medical profession and in the public health 


field consider this a serious health problem and 


j 


are engaged in a corrective educational program, 


Included in this program is new recognition 
of the importance of the morning meal in reduc 
ing diets. Recent scientific studies have demon 
strated that a good breakfast is the key to any 
successful reducing diet. Yet over the past years 

t and “high fashion” reducing diets have 
contributed to the neglect of breaktast, which 
science new reports was harmful 


As a contribution to the nation-wide weight 
control program, the Cereal Institute has pre 
pared a booklet titled, “Breakfast in the Modern 
Reducing Diet It is available to you free on 
your letter of request. If you would like 25 free 
cop tor your own use and distribution please 

vour letter and we will send them 


immediately 


The subject matter in this booklet is based 
m current scientihe and library research and 1s 
edited by a leading authority. It covers the 
weiht control | roblem in an intere ting, sound, 


and true manner and 1s attractively illustrated. 


Write tor your free copy today, 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 





when your doctor 
recommends 
a low salt 


(low sodium) diet 


tastes like salt 
looks like salt 
sprinkles like salt 


Fine, white, free-flowing Co-Salt tastes so 
much like table salt it is difficult to tell the 
difference. Yet it is free from sodium, the 
element the doctor wants to restrict in your 
diet. 


Used directly on food or in cooking, Co-Salt 
will make eating a pleasure again. No bitter, 
metallic, or other disagreeable taste. 


Follow your doctor's diet instructions more 
faithfully — with Co-Salt. Contains choline, 
potassium chloride, ammonium chloride, 
and tri-calcium phosphate. In 2 oz. shaker- 
top package and 8 oz. economy size. At all 
drug stores. 


is accepted for advertising 
ce in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 


SEND FOR CO-SALT SAMPLES 
in handy pocket or purse dispenser. 


f casimir funk laboratories, inc. 
affiliate of u. s. vitamin corp. 
250 east 43rd st., new york 17, n. y. 


Send me samples of CO-SALT. 


Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) to cover 
postage and handling. 


Name 





Address 





City. Zone___State 





Warn the Editor is not editing, 
or lecturing, or serving on commit- 
he is usually broadcasting or 
the 
has 
first 


tees 
For many 
Medical 


having 


telecasting. years, 


American Association 


used radio, made its 
broadcast in 1923. 
Tremendous changes have come 
about since those early days. The 
Kditor made his first radio broadcast 
in 1925, from the darkened stage of 
a closed movie theater, where the 
use of the organ was borrowed by 
the radio station for a noontime con- 
cert. While the organist went out for 
a cup of coffee and a sandwich, the 
Editor occupied the air waves with 
a talk about health. He did this once 
a week for two and a half years be- 
first listener; this 
meeting came about in a small boat 


fore he met his 
during one of those numerous inter- 
vals when the fish were not biting. 

Radio is much more complicated 
today and television still more so. 
Both are costly and yet both are 
media of communication so impor- 
tant to health that the 
medical profession uses them con- 
The Editor 


a number of medical 


education 


stantly. is but one of 
broadcasters 
representing the medical profession, 
most of them in state and local socie- 
ties. Some of these doctor broadcast- 
ers have had tremendous followings. 
Dr. Bill O’Brien of 
broadcast for many years over sta- 
tion WCCO every Wednesday morn- 


Minneapolis 


ing. He was a natural genius at the 
microphone; with a minimum of 
notes, he sat down, opened his collar 
and started to talk. Listeners multi- 


plied and mail rolled in from a wide 


fODAY'S HEALTH 


CORNERED 


radius around the Twin Cities. His 
death was mourned by many listen- 
ers, as well as by his professional 
colleagues. 

In nearby Wisconsin, the late Dr. 
Lucius Cole did a_ similar 
for the Wisconsin State Medical So- 


ciety and the many radio stations in 


service 


Wisconsin that carried his message 
by recordings. These are but two of 
many. 

AS THE RESULT of increased pres- 
sure on doctors during World War 
Il and 


now done from transcriptions. They 


since, much radiocasting is 


are prepared by the American Medi- 
cal Association's Health 
Education under the Editor's direc- 


Bureau of 


tion. Drawing on the vast scientific 
American Medical 


Association and the cooperation of 


resources of the 


its member physicians, who are al- 
ways liberal in their 
time and skill, the best of the na- 
tion’s radio writers produce scripts. 


most Ziving 


These scripts are transformed into 
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records or “platters” under expert 
production supervision, employing 
the best acting and musical talent 
and the most skilled sound effects, 
engineering and recording services 
available. 

These platters have been broad- 
cast in hundreds of communities dur- 
ing the last 12 years. Thirty-three 
series are available, each of 13 pro- 
grams running 15 minutes. The latest 
series, now being broadcast, is an 
extension upon the air of Dr. Donald 
\. Dukelow’s article, “Thirty-Five— 
\ Check Point on the Road of Life,” 
which appears on page 30. The radio 
portrays in dramatic form the health 
problems at life’s mid-point and 
takes a look into the future with 
special emphasis on disease preven- 
tion. This article, with the accom- 
panying radio series, opens the doors 
to better health for those millions 
who stand at the top of the ascent 
irom youth and look forward over 
the long plateau of middle age and 
the ultimate descent to old age and 
a constantly receding death. 

If you have not heard these pro- 
grams in your community, perhaps 
you may wish to inquire of your 
physician and suggest that the med- 
ical society Can have them gratis 
and that the radio station or stations 
will undoubtedly be glad to provide 
time. Radio is costly because such 
programs require expensive profes- 
sional talent but its cost is greatly 
reduced by the unfailing generosity 
of radio stations in providing public 
service time for authenticated med- 


ical programs. 


TELEVISION IS NEW but the same 
principles apply. Many  outstand- 
ing telecasts are being made by 
county and state medical societies. 
The American Medical Association 
through its Department. of Public 
Relations, Committee on Medical 
Motion Pictures and Bureau of 
Health Education, provides films 
and other helps to bring the message 


of good health to you, 


Ik THERE ARE NOT enough perplex- 
ities in the Editor's office, the Editor 
has only to go a few steps to the 
radio and television studio to find 
himself securely CORNERED 


W. W. Bauer, M.D. 











HOORAY ! AND FRE SH IS 


FRESH Stops [M SoPLEASANT TO 
MY PERSPIRATION USE, IT DOESNT ORY 
WORRIES ! OUT IN THE JAR 


New cream deodorant 
stops perspiration worries... 


doesn’t dry out in the jar! 


FRESH is a smooth cream that doesn't dry out in the jar. 
It is never greasy. Never gritty. Never sticky. 
Usable right down to the bottom of the jar. 


FRESH contains the most highly effective perspiration-checking 
ingredient now known to science. 


, 
WA ih : FRESH 
never lets you down— 


\s , 
‘ \ 

FRE s ~ ‘ try it yourself... 
é S| nee US Par one you Il see why 


CREAM DEODORANT more and more women 
CHECKS PERSPIRATION are switching to FRESH 


Cream Deodorant. 
Use daily. 


FRESH Cream Deodorant is accepted for advertising in publications of the American Medical Association 





& 
ENRICHED BREAD... 
“~ MASS NUTRITION... 


Bacon American consumes an estimated 
average of 51% ounces of enriched bread every 
day. From enriched bread he obtains signifi- 
cant quantities of nutrients and nutrient 
energy, as shown in the table below. 

Yet the nationwide average retail price of 
5% ounces of enriched bread is approximately 
5.8 cents. This small fraction of America’s food 
dollar has been responsible for notable gains 
in mass nutrition and health, as affirmed by 
The National Research Council and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s Council on Foods 


and Nutrition. 
fore) ha-11=1e male), me); 
5%, OUNCES OF ENRICHED BREAD 


Percentages of 
Allowances (1953) 


Nutrients 
and Calories 


Protein 13.2 Gm. 20% 


0.37 mg. 26% 
3.4 mg. 24% 


Thiamine 
Niacin 
Riboflavin 0.23 mg. 14% 
Iron 4.1 mg. 34% 


Calcium 137 mg. 17% 


(average) 
Calories 418 14% 














- 
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and AWERICKS 
FOOD DORR 


A glance at the table below will show you 
that enriched bread furnishes substantially 
more than its share of most nutrients. Thus, 
it compensates for deficiencies of these nutri- 
ents in other foods of the everyday diet. 

Since virtually all enriched bread is made 
with nonfat milk solids, its protein—contain- 
ing an average of 10.5 per cent milk protein 
and 89.5 per cent wheat and yeast proteins— 
is well utilized for growth as well as mainte- 
nance of body tissue. 

Of the six important nutrients listed in the 
table, and of calories, the 514 ounces of en- 
riched bread eaten daily contribute from 14 
per cent to 34 per cent respectively of the daily 
need for these nutrients. Few if any other foods 
contribute so much for so little—especially 
foods that can be eaten daily, three times 


each day. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutritional statements 
made in this advertisement are acceptable to the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


e@ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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EDITORIALS 








Protecting Campers’ Health 


Several years ago a magazine car- 
toon depicted three little campers 
rather unhappily attacking stacks of 
the back- 


ground were their fellow-campers— 


dishes after a meal. In 
just having fun. “My sister went to 
a swell camp,” said the caption. “It 
didn't build character or teach self- 
reliance or anything.” 

From the viewpoint of youthful 
campers perhaps good health prac- 
tices might have been included in 
“anything.” Their objectives are fun, 
friends and adventures, 

To the adults who provide and di- 
rect camping programs each summer 
for four million boys and girls in 
more than twelve thousand camps 
in the United States, the health of 
the camper, physical and mental, is 
of preponderant concern. Facilities, 
program and supervision are geared 
to provide a healthful as well as 
happy experience—and it can't be 
happy unless it is healthful. 

Health histories and records; med- 
ical examinations; resident doctors 
or nurses; health centers; rigid stand- 
ards for physical facilities in health 
sanitation and safety; trained food 
service staffs and counselors trained 
to assume their share of responsi- 
bility for the campers’ health; lei- 
surely programs and adequate rest 


to guard against both physical and 


emotional overstimulation—these are 
some of the measures accepted with 
out question in the camping field as 
part of a positive health program 

These are factors, too, which 
should be reassuring to parents in 
their quest for the right camp for 
their child. A sound health program 
provides a more favorable climate in 
which qualified leaders can work to- 
ward the growth and development 
which both parents and the camp 
desire for the campers. 

EvizaBetu B. Spear 


Director of Camping 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc 
Secretar 


American Camping Association 


The Fragile Male 


In 1676 Captain John Grant noted 
that, although “I have heard physi- 
cians say that they have two women 
patients to one man,” more men than 
women are born and more die. This 
of nearly 300 


years ago fairly well sums up a situ 


astute observation 
ation that is as true today as it was 
then; but surprisingly enough, few 
scientific facts have been learned as 
to the 
fragility as compared to the more 
Some 


problem with the glib assumption 


reason for mans apparent 


durable female. dismiss the 


that men are born naturally weaker 


and hence are destined to have a 





shorter life span. It is true that from 
birth, and at every age throughout 
life, mortality rates are higher among 
males. However, the differences in 


death rates between males and fe 


males have become progressively 


greater in recent decades, and this 
that 


factors 


indicates social and environ 
must be important. 


“We ure 


in only one way but we die in many 


mental 
Seneca once said born 
ways.” It is easy to understand why 


men are especially prone to acci 
dental deaths, but not easy to under 
stand why male infants should have 
a higher death rate from this cause. 
Deaths 


heart disease, stomach and duodenal 


from alcoholism suicide, 


ulcers are much more common 
among males, and it is usually as- 
that this 


stress. Women die 


sumed is due to greater 
oftener from dia 
gallbladder dis 
that 


diseases (and those associated with 


betes, thyroid and 


eases. It is noteworthy these 
pregnancy) are especially suscepti 
ble to medical treatment, as are can 
cer of the womb and breast. On the 
other hand the major killers of men 
are not so easily cured at present 
It is hoped that medical research in 
the near future will provide physi 
with the 


correct the unfortunate imbalance of 


clans necessary tools to 
the sexes 

WILSON T 

Florida State 


Sowpver. M.D 
Health Office 
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“Today's Healt News 


BY ALTON L 


POLIO DRUG? 


University of Michigan research- 
ers find that a crude extract from a 
penicillin mold shows some ability 
to protect mice and monkeys from 
polio infection, When given before 
or even after the animals were in- 
jected with live virus, the drug re- 
duced the amount of paralysis, or 
increased survival time. It’s being 
studied to sce whether it might have 


human value, 
DIET 


Losing weight under the guidance 


of a physician may by itself lead to 


a return of menstrual periods in 
women who are greatly overweight. 
It mav be that both the overweight 
and the abnormal stoppage of peri- 
ods are symptoms of a basic emo- 
tional problem, say Drs, G. W. 
Mitchell and J. Rogers in the New 
England Journal of Medicine. In 
that case, perhaps the doctor-patient 
relatiouship, laboratory tests and re- 
assurance of the absence of serious 
disease are effective psychotherapy, 
they suggest, 


BLOOD BATTLER 


A drug 


of the best bullets vet against ma- 


Daraprim, which is one 


also seems to be a good treat- 
blood 


red blood cells are 


ment agaist the disease in 
which too many 
made. Large enough doses of the 
drug reduce the manufacture of red 
cells, and the treatment has worked 
well on the first six patients with 
this disease, polyevthemia vera, said 


Drs. John W. Frost and Ralph Jones, 


<i ee ee oe 


Jr., University of Pennsylvania, in a 
report to the American Association 


for Cancer Research. 
ANTICANCER AID 


Injections of radioactive iodine 
look promising against a cancerlike 
disease, multiple myeloma, which 
attacks bones. eating holes in them 
and making them brittle. The radio- 
iodine helped six of the first eight 
patients treated, relieving pain and 
bringing two invalids out of bed, 
with one man back at full-time work 
for ten months. The iodine seems to 
go to the bone tumors, giving off 
rays to combat the tumors. Improve- 
ments last for three to four months, 
then new treatments seem to bring 
benefits for that Drs. 
Joseph P. Kriss, Howard R. Bierman 
and Sydney F. Thomas of Stanford 
University and the City of Hope 
Medical Center at Duarte, Cal., re- 
ported to the American Association 


long again, 


for Cancer Research. 
LONG LIFE 


Your length of life may depend 
upon how soon the human egg from 
which vou came was fertilized after 
it left the ovary, experiments by Dr. 
Richard J. 
Washington, 


Blandau, University of 
indicate. In rats, the 


ry bevins to deteriorate within a 


“¢ 
ess 


few hours after it is released. and if 
late 


normal tissues. In human beings. he 


fertilized too develops ab- 
said, if the egg is not fertilized with- 
in 12 hours or so after ovulation. it 
may result in a person with low vital- 
ity. 


CHLOROPHYLL 


Taking a look at reports that chlo- 
rophyll derivatives taken internally 
can, deodorize wounds or stop body 
A M.A. 
Journal concludes that their value 


odors, an editorial in the 
has not really been determined. It 
Says more study is needed of the 
chemical makeup of such deriva- 
what happens to them 


tives and 


inside the body. 
SAFER ANESTHETIC 


Chemists have evolved a new an- 
esthetic which promises to be three 
times as safe as many anesthetics 
now in use, It is a metathiazane de- 
rivative, developed in research by 


the Wm. S. Merrell Co. 


Clinical tests so far are encouraging, 


Cincinnati. 


said a report to the American Chem- 


ical Society. 
WILL TO WORK 
“Constructive” medicine can make 
healthy people healthier, more pro- 
ductive, more willing to work and 
more efficient at their work. It con- 
trasts with ordinary medicine which 
tries to cure defects, or preventive 
medicine seeking to stop some ail- 
ment before it starts. Constructive 
medicine should start with baby doc- 


tors. helping to raise a healthier race 
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of children.—Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz, 
Washington, D.C., before the Indus- 
trial Medicine Association. 


DOUBLE SHOT 


Penicillin and tetanus toxoid or 
antitoxin can be combined in a single 
injection for an injured child to fight 
infection and lockjaw, a consultant 
writes in the A.M.A. Journal. Sep 


arate shots are not necessary. 
TV ASTHMA 


Here’s a new ailment—television 
asthma. It’s wheezing troubles caused 
by dust from stuffed chairs, divans 


and day beds which we are spend- 


ing more and more time sitting or 
lving on while watching TV, Dr. 
Homer E. Prince, Houston, Tex., told 
the American College of Allergists. 


VARIABLE 


It’s natural for a baby or anyone 
to cat at variable rates per day or, at 
times, per week. Tests. with radio- 
that “the 


heman being is not living merely on 


active food, in fact, show 
the food of today or even yesterday, 
but on that eaten as long as 14 davs 
’ savs Dr. Clifford Sweet, Oak- 


in Modern Medicine. 


ago 


land, Cal., 
ONE SHOT 


\ single injection of terramycin 
totally cured numerous cases of gon- 
Oorr.ica, 
not yield to penicillin, Dr. Ben Seid 
of Chicago writes in Antibiotics &«& 
Chemotherapy. Other penicillin-re- 


were cleared by two 


including some which did 


sistant 
injections of the antibiotic. 


Cases 


ANOMALY 


X-ray examinations led to discov- 
ery of a woman’s having six kidneys 
two sets of three kidneys each. She 


is healthy and the finding of this 


astonishing number of kidneys was 
made only because x-rays were taken 
during an attack of abdominal colic. 
Some embryonal disturbance gave 
her triple the normal number, Dr 
R..<, 
Urology. 


Begg writes in the Journal of 


NONFATAL 


We read or remember 
news items about only the people 
who die of heart attacks. But over 
three fourths of the victims survive 
their first attack. And two out of 
three who survive that first attack 
return to moderate or complete ac 
tivity, Drs. Louis N. Katz, David R. 
Cole and Evelyn B. Singian of Mi 
chael Reese Hospital, Chicago, told 


the American Heart 


usually 


Association. 
COST 


It costs the average medical stu 
dent $9200 for his four years in med 
ical school. That doesn't include his 
later 


setting 


premedical college years, his 
internship or residency, or 
himself up in practice. The report is 
given in the Journal of Medical Ed 
ucation by John M. Stalnaker and 
Sarah Counts of the 
American Medical Colleges. 


Association of 


CONCERTED ATTACK 


Germs can learn to laugh at strong 
doses of penicillin or other wonder 
drugs. But when they do, they ap 
parently can be wiped out by using 
smaller doses of that same drug plus 
others in combination, Dr. S. J. Prigal 
told the \llei 
vists, describing results of research 
at New York Medical College, Flow 
er-Fifth Avenue Hospital, New York 


American College of 


SPASM CONTROL 


related 


control 


Drinks of procaine amide 
to a 
spasms of the upper gastrointestinal 
1 hese 


pyloro 


local anesthetic, can 
tract and vomiting in infants 


babies are suffering trom 
spasms, in which spasmodic contrac 
at the outlet of the 


keep food from leaving the siomach. 


tions stomach 


Success in four such cases is de 


scribed in the Journal of the Ameri 


can Medical Association by Drs. Max 


Le) 


John L. Keeley, James A 
Anthony 


S. Sadove 


Rooney and Guzauskas of 


Chicago. 
INFORMATIVE 


The label Oona bottle ot medic Wie 
ought to tell exactly what's in it, in 
the opinion of Dr. James L. Wilson 
University of Michigan pediatrician 
That would help prevent accidental 
overdoses, and dispel much of the 
mystery about medicine which tends 
to create unnecessary anxiety, le 
told a regional conference of pedia 
tricians. 
STRANGE ALLERGY 
A previously unknown allergy to 
seafood caused a serious drop) in 


blood after he 


had had a dinner of shrimps. Some 


pressure in a man 
unexplained death may be 
due to shock from = food allergy 

Drs. John H. Burger, K. Charles 
Wright and Joseph M. Shaffer, De 
Ford Hospital 


CAasSCS of 


troit, in the Henry 
Medical Bulletin 


WEANING TIP 


Is it better to wean a baby by 


stopping one of his regular bottles 


at a time, or by decreasing each of 
three bottles an ounce or two at a 
time until only a couple of ounces 
remain, and then stop one bottle at 
al times There's ho medical reason 
for preferring either one, says a con 
Modern Medicine. The 
first method is simpler. The second 
better if the child objects 


Wea ied 


sultant in 


mav be 


strenuously to being 


MILK AGAIN 


Heart disease’ sufferers can now 
have fresh milk to drink despite be 
ing placed on a diet low in sodium 

one of the components of ordinary 


salt Milk 


sodium. A process which removes 90 


contains a good deal of 
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per cent of the sodium was devel- 
oped by Dr. A. L. Chaney, Glendale, 
Cal., chemist the aid of the 
Los Angeles County Heart Associa- 


with 


tion, 
PSYCHIATRIC AID 


Two Montreal physicians find a 
new drug, chlorpromazine, especially 
valuable in controlling most types of 
severe shaking and other physical 
excitement or motions in mentally 
ill patients. It shortened attacks in 
acute and chronic manic-depressive 
patients especially, say Drs. H. FE. 
Lehmann and G, FE. Hanrahan in the 
A.M.A. Archives of Neurology and 
Psychiatry. 


TB CHEER 


Having tuberculosis and recover- 
ing from it seems to give people a 
life than they 
might otherwise have, a study of life 


chance for longer 
insurance statistics shows. The rea- 
son apparently is that the recovered 
patient takes better care of himself, 
Dr. Harry E. Ungerleider, New York, 
told the American College of Physi- 


CMans, 


HAY FEVER RELIEVER 


Ragweed and other pollens of the 
hay fever season can be filtered and 
trapped from the air of a bedroom 


by a small and relatively inexpen- 
Drs. 
Sidney 
told the 
American College of Allergists. Test 


sive electrostatic air cleaner 


Alex S. 
Friedlaender, 


Friedlaender and 


Detroit, 


patients reported prompt and sus- 
tained reliet trom this seasonal bane 
as long as they staved in the bed- 


room, 
CLEFT PALATE 
Surgery to correct cleft palate is 


likely to 


until a child is at least four years 


more succeed if delayed 


This 


old, rather than being done in in- 
fancy. So finds Dr. T. M. Graber, 
research director of the Cleft Lip 
and Palate Institute of Northwestern 
University, Chicago. The delay pre- 
vents interference with the growth 
and development of the jaw, he 
writes in the Journal of the American 
Dental Association. 


PREDICTION 


Some 40,000 American babies born 
in 1954 will be mentally handi- 
Dr. Elizabeth 
Boggs, mathematician and chairman 
of the educational committee, Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren. Causes will include brain in- 


capped, estimates 


glandular deficiencies, — ill- 


nesses of mothers during pregnancy, 


juries, 


and some other reasons not yet un- 


derstood. 
POISON IVY AID 


Pills or ointments of a hormone 
drug, hydrocortisone, seem effective 
for clearing up skin troubles caused 
by poison ivy or poison oak, Thirty- 
six of 47 patients found much im- 
provement with the drug, Drs. Leon 
Goldman and Robert H. Preston, 
Cincinnati, write in the A.M.A. Jour 


nal. 
NEW TASK 


The doctor of tomorrow will be 
more concerned with helping people 
better life than 


lengthening life, says G. D. N. Cam- 


live a with just 
eron, Canadian Deputy Minister of 


Health. 
RELAX 


At least one in every three people 
seeking medical care has emotionally 
induced illness, declares Dr. John A. 
Schindler, Monroe, Wis. One treat- 
ment, he says, is to inform the pa- 
tient he feels bad because of some 
actual but preferably vague physical 
and then treat that trouble. 
improvement 


trouble 
usually brings 
for a couple of months (and is a 
reason why quacks can often claim 
great Improvement or cures ) before 
the old 
more symptoms. Another treatment 


WOrTy returns and brings 
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is to assure the person he isn’t physi- 
cally ill, but is suffering from nerves. 
sedatives. The third 
treatment is to use psychotherapy, 


and give him 


try to make the person see that his 
illness is due to emotions, and help 
him recognize and handle the rea- 
sons behind his trouble, Dr. Schin- 
dler writes in GP 


LEUKEMIA AID 


Small but repeated doses of x-rays 
apparently almost double the sur- 
vival time of victims of chronic leu- 
kemia, the blood cancer, Dr. E. E. 
Osgood of the University of Oregon 
Medical School finds. The radiation 
is given over the entire body, even 


when the patients don't appear sick. 
NEW EAR 


An ear for a child born without 
one can be made by taking cartilage 
from a rib or from a cartilage bank, 
dicing or chopping it like a carrot 
is diced for salad, and then molding 
it into the proper shape in plastic sur- 
Newark, 


Association 


gery, Dr. Lyndon A. Peer 
N.J.. told the American 


of Plastic Surgeons. 
GREENER FIELDS 


Do you envy people who make 
their living at desk jobs while you 
work at 
outdcor jobs or tasks requiring regu- 
Actually, the 


job that keeps you on the physical 


scurry around the house, 


lar physical activity? 


move seems to give you more pro- 
heart than 


does a continually sit-down tvpe of 


tection against disease 
work, savs Dr. Howard E 


of Boston. 


Sprague 


MODERATION 


A Philadelphia physician, Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Stroud, takes issue with doc- 
tors who, he says, try to prolong life 


by making life miserable for the pa- 
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tients. They issue too many “don'ts” 
and prohibitions. He personally be- 
lieves in doing everything in mod- 
eration, he told the New Orleans 
Graduate Medical Assembly. 


NIGHT VISION 


Nearsighted people tend to be- 
come more nearsighted at night, 
since dim light accentuates their 
trouble. A tip from the Better Vision 
Institute. 


BAN 


No plastics should be put under 
the skin to rebuild or build up bones 
or soft tissues of the body, such as 
breasts, says a consultant in the 
A.M.A. Journal. Invariably, the plas- 
tics are eliminated by the body or 
have to be removed, he says. 


ASPIRIN POISONING 


Some children can be poisoned by 
aspirin even in doses which gener- 
ally are within the safe, beneficial 
ranges, says Dr. Harry J. Lawler, 
Billings, Mont. Deaths are more 
common than appreciated unless 
these children get prompt, adequate 
treatment, Dr. Lawler writes in the 
Rocky Mountain Medical Journal. 


CLOT FIGHTER 


Careful doses of the anti-clot drug, 
dicoumarol, can usually prevent de- 
velopment of dangerous artery- 
plugging after surgery, Drs. FE. 
Milch, L. Berman and R. Egan write 
in the A.M.A. Archives of Surgery. 
The clots—which can be fatal—were 
far less Common in patients treated 
with the anticoagulant drug than in 


nontreated patients. 
DELUSION 


It just isn’t true that “work can 
lead to any type of heart disease,” 
even though most people seem to 
think so, declares Dr. Louis N. Katz, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. It’s 
also a fact that many people who 
think or are told they have heart 
disease really have healthy hearts, 
he told the Industrial Medical Asso- 


ciation. 
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by CARL J! POTTHOFF, M.D. 





Early in this century our annual drownings numbered about 11 per 
100,000 population; today the figure is slightly over four. If the earlier 
rate still prevailed, we now would have about 10,000 more drownings 
annually. Thus, safety measures pay off. Drowning is second only to 
motor vehicle accidents as a cause of accidental death among five to 
44 year olds, almost 7000 being the annual toll. Men and boys con- 
tribute more than 85 per cent of the cases. About half the fatalities 
occur while playing in water or swimming; most of the remainder are 
boating accidents. Disasters in and about the home cause ten per cent. 
A small child, climbing into the bath tub or left in it, may turn on the 
faucet or injure himself in a fall that brings his face below water level. 
Drowning occurs with submersion for about six minutes or significantly 
less, except in most unusual cases. Children may wander into water- 
filled excavations, abandoned wells, livestock watering tanks, or nearby 
bodies of water. Many of these home area drownings—70 per cent of 
which involve children under five—are on farms. 


What to Do 


1. Home area hazards often can be eliminated by filling abandoned 
wells and excavations, by placing guards around watering tanks and 
yards adjacent to bodies of water, and by adequate home supervision. 

2. Swimming is usually best taught in authoritatively directed swim 
ming classes, such as are connected with Red Cross, schools, Scouts, 
YMCA, YWCA, Catholic Youth and other organizations. Experts favor 
an early-age start, and special classes for six and seven year olds may 
be available. That is the age when activity in this physically and socially 
worth-while recreation can begin. 

3. Dares cause many accidents to young people. In swimming and 
diving situations, dares may involve hazardous undertakings, especially 
when there is no adult supervision. A parental discussion of the whole 
some spirit of adventure, the reasonable challenge from other children, 
and the pointless, life-risking dare seems justifiable as a part of safety 
education. 

4. Many basic safety precautions are well-known by adults, but 
children need to learn them. Examples are: determine the depth of 
water before diving, do not dive into shallow water, do not swim im 
mediately after eating. And children should learn about'the dangers of 
swimming alone, of swimming in treacherous waters or when chilled or 
exhausted. If possible, swimming should be done at supervised sites. 








by PAUL de-KRUIF, Ph.D. 
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live great cities have proved that we can nip epidemics in the bud, 


and we now have means to prevent their ever occurring. 


AT last there’s hope against the fear of rabies. Of more 
than 500,000 people bitten yearly by dogs in the United 
States, only 15 to 35 die of this affliction. But we fear 
what we do not know; and it’s the unknown that adds 
horror to this most surely fatal of human ills. Each of 
the half-million wonders if the biting dog was rabid; 
ind if so, will Pasteur treatment be effective? And 
about every patient bitten by a dog, docters must worry 
whether they should give the lifesaving but sometimes, 
though rarely, dangerous injection. 

It’s the enigma of rabies that multiplies its horror. 

We can now be cool-headed in the face of the threat 
of rabies. Mothers, waiting for the doctor, can do a 
great deal to thwart the sinister virus from sneaking up 
the nerves of their children; doctors have a new immune 
serum adding power to the vaccine. Now, too, they have 
the grim hope—but it is a great advance—of easing the 
so far inevitable death when the disease has set in. But 
best of all, they have proved that they know how to nip 
any dog rabies outbreak in the bud. 

There’s a dubiously bright side to the dark hydro- 
phobic picture that adds to its mystery. Though all 
warm-blooded animals can become prey to the murder- 
ous Virus, human beings are among the least susceptible. 
The rabid dog bites; you may be resistant; but you 
never know, beforehand, And once the virus fastens or 
your nervous system, from its first symptom you're be- 
yond the point of no return 

What builds further fear of rabies is the extreme 
variability of its onset—from 15 days to several months 
after the dogbite. But again the disease has a dubi- 
ous merey. Once it declares its presence in a victim, it’s 
only a few days till curtains. 

Seven out of ten deaths are in children unable to de- 
fend themselves; and because they're small they're more 
likely to be bitten in the face. Of mad dog bites this is 
the most deadly. Even then, only a minority bitten by a 
definitely mad dog develop rabies. But again, you 
never know. 

When the rabies virus takes hold of a victim's nervous 
system, he thrashes about clutching at his paralyzed 
throat. The first drop of water offered to him sets off a 
throat spasm preventing any swallowing at all and this 
brings the reflex fear called hydrophobia. Usually in the 
middle of a wild convulsion sudden paralysis of breath- 
ing or the heart brings the end. 

In the big league of torture, whether by microbes or 


by men, the rabies virus is the all-time champion, But 
there’s brand-new evidence that the torture, though not 
yet the certainty of death, can be ended. Late renorts 
credit both cortisone injections and Pentothal anesthesia 
with power to ease the convulsions and the pain. 

More than 70 years ago the greatest of ail microbe- 
hunting geniuses, Louis Pasteur, spied a weakness in 
the killer. The virus-teeming saliva in the dogbite is the 
exactly known start of the disease. But it takes weeks, 
sometimes months, for the subvisible rabies microbe to 
crawl up the nerves to wreck the brain 

“We'll cure the disease before it really gets started” 
—that was the great Frenchman’s brilliant hope. So he 
ingeniously weakened the virus in the spinal cords of 
rabid rabbits, by drying it. After proving its power to 
guard dogs, he dared to shoot this feeble virus into 
just-bitten human beings. Day after day for 21 days he 
shot stronger virus—dried less and less—into threatened 
victims, This vaccinated them against the fierce dog- 
bite virus before it could get up the nerves to wreck the 
brain. 

Such was the famous Pasteur treatment. It saved 
many who might have died horribly and yet there were 
drawbacks in its beneficence. The preparation of the 
stronger and stronger vaccine called for such scientific 
precision that it couldn't be done in offices by doctors. 
When dogbite victims had to travel from afar to the 
Pasteur Institute, some arrived, alas, too late. 

Some 40. years ago Sir David Semple, in India, pro- 
duced a more practical virus vaccine. He killed the 
rabies virus with carbolic acid and then used it in a vac- 
cine that could be given at the same strength through- 
out the series of injections. Each year 100,000 Hindus 
get this Semple vaccine. It has been shown to cut hy- 
drophobic death in half; and yet, in India, 3000 annually 
still die of rabies. 

Here was what limited post-dogbite treatment—it has 
to be given daily over 21 days. So it was a race between 
the vaccine and the dog virus inching its evil way to the 
brain, 

This is proved by the grim 24-year experience re- 
ported by Dr. T. F. Sellers of Atlanta. Of 45,000 dog- 
bite victims 35 died despite vaccine. In these the virus 
had moved fast—average incubation was 28 days. But 
among not vaccine-treated the virus could kill even 
though it took an average of 56 days for rabies to devel- 
op. Victims seem to need the (Continued on page 57 
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And that applies equally to 


making the old job easier or shifting 


to a new one. whether for 


* profit or to aid a worthy cause. 
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DWIGHT WATKINS 


RETIRE ? 


doing something 


RETIREMENT is out of date. There has been so much 
solid criticism of it that the word has lost the rosy fringe 
of meaning that it once had. 

Instead of retiring, the well-informed person of today 
merely wishes to take it a little easier in his later years. 

“But what am I to do,” you ask, “in the way of ‘taking 
it a little easier?” 

Well, here are a few things that you can do: 

1. Work ON A MORE LEISURELY SCHEDULE. In no per- 
son’s life can the later years be happy if there is a full 
stop in purposeful and useful activity. All normal hu- 
man beings have a desire for worth-while activity as long 
as a spark of life is left. Puttering around may relieve 
the fatigue of strenuous employment for a while, but it 
will not satisfy for long. A definite goal or purpose is 
absolutely essential to happiness and health. It exerts 
such a powerful driving force that nothing else can be 
a substitute for it. It is the most salutary influence in 
personal life. 

All this is substantiated by Social Security figures, 
which show that over 100,000 workers over 65 are re- 
turning to their jobs after having tried retirement. The 
head of a large industrial association says many of its 
workers who have “retired” frankly admit that they are 
the most unhappy people in the world—the job of doing 
nothing is altogether unbearable. 

Working on a leisurely schedule relieves this utter 
boredom. Only a few industrial and commercial corpo- 
rations have as yet, it is true, provided opportunities for 
allowing their employees to work part time. In general 
they confine their efforts to finding easier and better 
adapted duties for their older employees. A reduced 
schedule, however, is perfectly obtainable in the case of 
dentists, physicians, accountants, cabinetmakers, store- 
keepers, optometrists, photographers and, in fact, all 
those that are self-employed. 

Henry Lytton, for years proprietor of Lytton’s in Chi- 
cago, was still active in his store at 102. Daily he visited 
his various departments, interviewing department heads, 


and checking sales and advertising. 
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Mrs. Henrietta Dull of Atlanta conduct — a consulting 
service for Southern food firms at the age of 86, thus re 
lieving herself of her earlier activities as a teacher of 
cooking for the local gas company and editor of a cook 
ing column for the Atlanta Journal. 

2. SHIFT TO A MORE CONGENIAL ACTIVITY, Many people 
merely drifted into a business or profession and fol 
lowed it most of their lives. While they may have been 
successful, urged on by the profit motive, the necessity 
of providing for their families or the desire to make 
names for themselves, their hearts have never been fully 
captured by it. For them a shift to a more congenial 
occupation offers welcome relief, 

A striking case of this shift-of-occupation technique is 
that of a business man who became a well-known flower 
grower. Suddenly released from a lifetime of strenuous 
commercial activity, this man found an altogether new 
life. As a boy in an Eastern state he had watched his 
mother as she tended a few potted geraniums in the bay 
window of her living room, and now, transferred to the 
West where geraniums grow like weeds, he decided to 
grow new varieties. He started out with just a few seeds 
and a smal! greenhouse, but soon he found himself the 
proprietor of a thriving business with several green 
houses and an annual output of 12,000 to 15,000 plants 

3. CONVERT A MERE HOBBY INTO A PROFITABLE BUSI 
Ness. This is one of the most pleasant substitutes for re 
tirement that can be found. The hobby has, of course, all 
through life, afforded much pleasure, and when it is con 
verted into a profitable enterprise it not only preserves 
this pleasure but adds the supplementary income that 
so many find necessary in their later years. 

Paul Gauguin was a successful broker during most of 
his life, but he was also a “Sunday painter.” When he 
left the brokerage business he went to the South Seas 
where his hobby of painting became his chief interest 
and resulted in outstanding canvases, 

A professor in a small college in the Middle West, to 
gether with his wife, made the study, collection and re 
finishing of antique furniture his hobby. When he was 
retired from the faculty of the college, he and his wife 
developed this hobby into a well-paying business of 
buying, repairing, and re-selling antique furniture over 
a good part of their state. 

A preacher, during the time he was engaged in active 
pulpit work, devoted many hours a week to raising 
squabs, These he would dress and give to those of his 
parishioners who happened to be ill. When he retired he 
found he knew so well how to raise squabs, and knew so 
well the profit in their raising, that he devoted his whole 
time to squab-raising as a business—with an income in 
excess ot what he had made as a preac her. 

4. ENGAGE IN SOME PHILANTHROPIC ACTiviTy, Onc 
woman in San Francisco, while her husband was over 
seas on military duty, helped in conducting an Oriental 
Mission School which was supported by her church 
Later, as a widow with ample means to assure herself a 
free and independent life, she became the sponsor of a 
dental clinic at this school, raising funds for equipment 
and securing the services of the best dentists. The clinic 


prospered, other clinics were (€ ontinued on page 67 
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Female with cocoons 


As seen from above 
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The lowdown on the 


black widow 











Showing the hourglass 


" 

Now that you have become acquainted with the 
tarantula and have shown that at least one of the native 
species is non-poisonous, why don't you get down to 
what we really need to know: What are the effects of 
the black widow's bite?” This was the question with 
which the late Professor C. R. Crosby greeted me many 
vears ago when I returned to Cornell University to fin- 
ish requirements for an advanced degree. 

Crosby, the arachnologist or spider man at Cornell, 
told me arachnologists considered the black widow as 
harmless as other spiders, while medical entomologists 
regarded its bite as often fatal 

On my return to the University of Arkansas the follow- 
ing summer | promptly obtained a number of black 
widows and began tests of their poison on experimental 
animals and subsequently on myself. 

The black widow, Latrodectus mactans, is one of a 
small group of notorious spiders, all of the genus Latro- 
dectus. Two of the species, popularly known as black 
widow and brown widow, occur in the United States. 
Others are found in southern Europe, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and various islands of the Southwest Pacific. All 
have a reputation for being poisonous. 

In the United States the black widow is the only seri- 
ously (or dangerously—depends on how you look at it) 
poisonous spider. It is common in the southern half of 
the country, occurs in the North and is occasionally 


found in Canada. Its range extends southward to the 
southern tip of South America and includes various is 
lands of the West Indies, Hawaii and probably other 
islands in the Pacific. 

The black widow and other species of Latrodectus are 
recognized by an hourglass figvre on the underside of 
the abdomen. In the black widow the hourglass is a dark 
red. The spider's body is about a half inch long, shiny 
black; a young one often has a row of red spots along the 
middle of the back. Occasional specimens have other 
markings and a very few have no red whatever 

The web, of no definite pattern, is easily and reliably 
recognized by the unusual strength of the silk. It is 
much stronger than any other web excepting those of 
close kin such as the brown widow. 

Within its range the black widow varies widely in 
numbers; in winter most of the black widows are im 
matures, about half grown. When exposed to tempera 
tures near zero they are killed. This explains the scarcity 
of black widows in the Northern states. In the South 
where they readily survive the winter, they are beset by 
several parasites and many predators, including wasps 
ants and spiders: even their own kind feed on the black 
widows 

Shelters for black widows are of a wide range and 
variety. When wanting a specimen, | look under stones 
on a sunny hillside. Hollow stumps are a favorite hiding 
place; stone walls and woodpiles are commonly inhab 
ited. In dry seasons, when the spiders are seeking mois 
ture, they are common in the housing of water meters 
and frequently come into basements. Outdoor toilets are 
well known as a favorite hideout. In California I found 
them living in cattle tracks. Rarely do they nest in the 
foliage of shrubs or herbaceous plants 

The mate of the black widow ( widower is contrary to 
facts, hence I prefer to say the male L. mactans) is so 
much smaller than the female, about one fourth her size 
that he goes unnoticed except by a close observer, When 
mature the male has, besides the red hourglass figure 
beneath, a red stripe along the middle of the back and 


several white stripes on the abdomen, During the mat 
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ing season, in early summer, it may 
be found in or near the web of the 
female. 

The name black widow, although 
it has come to stay and has even 
started to spread into Latin Ameri- 
can countries, where this spider is 
now known as viuda negra, is not at 
all definitive for this spider. Almost 
all spiders live alone, and they are 
cannibalistic. When 
together one is likely to eat the other. 
Furthermore, the black widow may 


not kill its mate as soon as he comes 


two get close 


into or near her web. I have had 
male and female live together in a 
bottle all the 
from two hours to 21 days. In one 
instance the male killed and ate the 
female after the two had lived to- 
gether for 12 days. 

In winter black widows are seldom 


wide-mouthed way 


seen because at that time most of 
them are small. Adults are occasion- 
ally observed late in summer or early 
fall. The female after mating, which 
takes place in spring, constructs: a 
number of cocoons, each of which 
may contain from 200 to 800 eggs. 
If four cocoons are produced, which 
seems to be the average, the female 
may have from 800 to 3200 offspring. 

Two to four weeks after the co- 
coon is made, young spiderlings ap- 
pear. If provided with something to 
climb on they follow the custom of 
young spiders of many species: as- 
cend to some height and spin out a 
thread of silk till its buoyancy is 
sufficient to carry them away with 
the breeze. This is known as balloon- 
ing, nature’s way of spreading the 
species to avoid overconcentration. 
Man inadvertently helps with spread- 
A female with 
basket of 
grapes shipped from California to 
Albany. A ship docking at Miami 
Quarantine Station had about 200 
black widows plus numerous co- 


ing in other ways, 


cocoons was found in a 


coons on board. The spiders flour- 
ished because on this ship an infesta- 
tion of cockroaches furnished an 
abundant food supply. 

The young spiders may reach ma- 
turity by the end of summer. But 
many of them pass the winter as im- 
matures. Whether they develop de- 
pends on the food supply. 

Survival rate of the young is, of 
course, very low. Many of the young 


are destroyed by parasites before 
they hatch. The predators include 
scorpions, ants, several kinds of bee- 
tles and, perhaps most important, the 
blue mud dauber. In provisioning its 
nests this wasp specializes on black 


widows wherever they are available. 
When reared for experimental pur- 
poses the young spiders may be fed 


on termites or fruit flies. Because of 
cannibalism the young have to be 
reared in separate containers. For 
practical purposes the young are left 
together until they are partly grown, 
have dwindled in numbers, and are 


Human Nature 


You ask me how I feel today 
You really ought to know 
That were I feeling poorly 


I would have told you so, 


Bessie Wolvington 


more easily handled. I have sug- 
vested this method where black wid- 
ows are reared for their silk, which 
is in demand for cross hairs in optical 
instruments, 

Like most spiders, this species is 
shy and retiring; even if caught it 
is usually reluctant to bite. It is far 
from the “ferocious enemy of man- 
kind” that it has been called, and a 
headline “Angry Widow 
Bites Truck Driver” is quite mis- 
leading. A farmyard may be heavily 
populated with black widows or a 
ship may carry a couple of hundred 


such as 


of these spiders yet not one person 
is bitten. 

Under certain conditions, however, 
the black widow will bite. When it is 
hidden in a shoe and the shoe is 
put on, or when it is caught inside 
a shirt sleeve and squeezed between 
the skin and the shirt, it is likely to 
bite. A large percentage of bites 
formerly occurred in outdoor toilets. 
Since modern plumbing is rapidly 
replacing these structures on farms, 
bite cases are correspondingly de- 
clining. 

The predominance of spider bite 
cases originating in cowutry privies 
explanation. Dark 
corners under the seat, an abundant 


deserves some 
and steady supply of flies and shelter 
against rain constitute a favorable 
habitat. When anything touches the 
web, even a stream of water, the 
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spider is likely to dart toward the 
cause of the disturbance, and bite if 
it is hungry. The tactile sense in the 
black widow and many other spiders 
is highly developed; in fact, they de- 
pend on it for most of their informa- 
tion when seeking food and water, 
hunting mates and guarding against 
enemies. In the black widow the tac- 
tile sense lacks discernment; it there- 
fore readily attacks a stream of urine, 
or the source of it, directed against 
its web. 

Among the earlier and best known 
reports on the effects of spider bites 
are those from Italy. These effects, 
regarded as a disease, were known 
as tarentism, based on the name of 
the spider that was thought to be 
involved, Lycosa tarentula, a wolf 
spider that is essentially harmless. 
It may be reliably assumed that some 
of the victims of tarentism were real- 
ly bitten by a close kin of the black 
widow, Latrodectus tredecim-gutta- 
tus, locally known as malmignatte. 
The bite of this species results in 
symptoms similar to those caused by 
the black widow. 

A few of the deaths from latro- 
dectus bites may be due to a special 
sensitiveness just as some people are 
known to be supersensitive to stings 
of wasps and bees. Fatalities due to 
these stings, although far from com- 
mon, are well known. Some of the 
black widow fatalities in the past, 
when reliable specific treatment was 
not known, may be ascribed to fear 
and some extent to improper medica- 
tion. A case reported in the Southern 
California Practitioner, August, 1901, 
although perhaps an extreme exam- 
ple, will serve to illustrate. 

The patient, while in the outhouse, 
was bitten on the penis about 1:15 
p.m. He was given whiskey at inter- 
taken 16 to 18 
ounces of it. In addition he received 


vals until he had 
injections of potassium permanga- 
nate, atropine, strychnine and finally 
whiskey. The attending physician 
stated that the patient “from the be- 
ginning seemed thoroughly possessed 
with die.” He 
did, at 3 a.m. 

Tests of the poison of the black 


the idea he would 


widow on experimental animals have 
not yielded much definite informa- 
tion. White rats when bitten on the 
inside of a hind leg showed some 
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signs of illness, slight convulsions, 
restlessness, apparently considerable 
pain. These symptoms lasted for 11 
hours. A number of tests were made 
on white rats, by injecting the poison 
as well as having them bitten. In no 
case did a rat die or show any very 
severe symptoms. 

Guinea pigs are more sensitive. In 
tests made by W. B. Herms of Cali- 
fornia, guinea pigs were killed in an 
hour and three quarters to four 
hours after the bite. 

On man the predominating symp- 
tom is pain. It overshadows all 
others. The pain is so exceedingly 
severe that I readily believe the re- 
port on the truck driver mentioned 
above that he “rushed screaming for 
his wife.” 

\ test was made on myself (July 
10, 1922) first to determine whether 
the bite of the black widow is seri- 
ously poisonous to man; second to 
learn as definitely as possible what 
the symptoms are when unmodified 
by fear, unnecessary medication and 
other factors. 

After considerable coaxing a ma- 
ture black widow that had not been 
fed for several days inserted both 
fangs on the inside of the left third 
finger. This was at 8:25 a.m. The 
pain, at first faint, 
rapidly; when the fangs were re- 


very increased 
moved, about five seconds later, it 
was a sharp, piercing sensation, Sur- 
rounding the two punctures appeared 
a small white patch such as usually 
appears after a bee sting. Immedi- 
ately about it the skin got very red 
and a slight swelling set in. In 20 
minutes the pain extended to the 
armpits, and two hours after the bite 
chest muscles began to ache. By 
10:05 pain extended to the muscles 
of the hips; at 12:20 p.m. pain in the 
hips and chest was somewhat severe, 
the chest felt cramped, and breathing 


and speech were somewhat forced. 


Profuse sweating began at 12:30, By 
1:30 the pain extended down to the 
knees and soon thereafter into the 
toes. 

At 5 p.m. I went to a hospital and 
was assigned a doctor. Sodium bro- 
mide failed to give any relief. An 
attempt to drink coffee failed be- 
cause of severe nausea. Breathing 
and speech were getting a bit diffi- 
cult. This was considerably relieved 


First Aid for Black Widow Spider Bites 


by Carl J. Potthoff, M.D. 


Black widow spider bites are not usually fatal, though great prostration and 
violent muscular reactions may occur. The danger appears to be greatest in 
the debilitated, the aged, and small children. 


1. Immediately apply cold water, or preferably ice, to the bite. 


2. Keep the patient quiet and lying down, and the affected part hanging 


down if possible. 


3. Hurry the patient to the physician or hospital, where supportive care can 


be given for shock, possible sensitivity to the toxin, and violent muscular re- 


actions. 


4. Attempts to remove the poison by local cuts and suction and to prevent 


the spread of the toxin throughout the body by use of a constriction band are 


controversial. A shallow cut and suction may be helpful if immediately done, 
but care must be taken not to cut an important part such as a finger tendon. 


5. If violent muscular spasms occur before medical advice or help can be 


obtained, apply warm applications to the involved muscles, such as those of 


the abdomen. 


by a prolonged hot tub bath. Muscu- 
lar pain was temporarily somewhat 
relieved. During the night pain was 
severe, apparently in all the muscles, 
strongest in the largest muscles; | 
did not lie still for longer than five 
seconds at a time. 

In the morning a strip of pimples 
appeared an inch and one half to 
two inches wide, extending along the 
left hand and up to the elbow. Nau- 
sea had abated by this time, allow- 
ing me to retain coffee. Another hot 
bath lasting a_ half 
pain almost completely, even in the 
left hand, For 30 minutes afterward 
there was scarcely any pain. 


hour relies ed 


During the day I got about an 
hour's sleep and was able to take 
food in the The night 
brought more sleep but I seemed to 
be delirious, dreamt repeatedly of 


evening. 


spiders, trying to move them from 
jar to jar in aimless fashion. 

The following day was spent in 
reading and taking frequent baths. 
By the evening I had lost a tendency 
to faint that troubled me when going 
to and from baths. Sleep during the 
normal and the 


night about 


following day, the fourth, I left the 


was 


hospital about noon and returned 
to work. 

My hospital chart for the four 
days showed a fluctuation of temper- 
ature from normal at 8 a.m. to 99.5 


at 8 p.m. The pulse was fairly steady 
at 60 

Since then I have had opportunity 
to observe two cases of black widow 
bite, one of them on a toe, the other 
blade. The 


although the victims 


over a shoulder symp 
toms of these 
probably received smailer doses of 
the poison, were essentially the same 
One 


developed a 


as described above victim, a 


young woman loss of 


memory which remained and wor 
ried her for several weeks following 
the bite. She was unable to follow 
conversation when company came 
She was afraid to write letters be 
cause she could not remember the 
spelling of many words. In neither 
of these cases was there any serious 
swelling, and there was no slough- 
ing off of tissues, so often described 


in old wives’ tales. No significant 
after-effects other than the amnesia 
have been observed 

Proper treatment I shall not pre 
sume to discuss except to mention 
the fact that physicians have found 
calcium gluconate in a ten per cent 
solution effective in relieving 
the 


standard 


very 
pain. It was the 
remedy in the 
forces in the Southwest 


Latrodectus hasselti in the 


excruciating 
military 
Pacific, 
where 
shower rooms was responsible for a 
cases of 


considerable number of 


spider bite. 
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on the pavement 


by SALLY RIBLETT 


Photos by Orlando (Three Lions) 


School is recessed for the summer. It’s hot and the days are long. 
The beach and the park are fairly far away. So the New York City 
Police Athletic League puts up street barricades and brings right to 
the kids their own summer play ground, The street looks like al huge 
mosaic with the markings of the volleyball courts, shuffleboard and 
numerous Game areas, 

College-trained coeds whose major interests are psy¢ hology. health 
education, arts and crafts, music and teaching are assistant directors 
and help the kids at the PAL playground have a lively summer. The 
days are crowded with all kinds of activities. Tables set up in the 
corners form the art center. The kids, if they want to, can paint, do 
handicraft work or just play with clay—and it doesn’t matter how 
much of a mess they make. A trained arts and crafts teacher visits 
them periodically to give special instruction or to plan the next 
project 

The play street's assistant directors, with the PAL emblem sewed on 
their shirts, plan play programs that are constructive and enough fun 
to hold the interest of the restless grade-schoolers; and they work and 
play right along with them. 

It seems paradoxical that the city police want to keep our children 
on the streets, but the play street project has been a great help to the 


community, and made the summer more fun for the youngsters. 


A familiar sight to New York City motorists is a sign indicating that the street 
has been closed and turned into a supervised playground for community children. 
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1. Some of the PAL players start the day with 
orchestra practice led by the music 


inclined or 
handicraft. 


artistically 
there’s always 


who feel 
relax, 


3. For those 
just want to 


directors 
work and play games right along with the kids. 


5. The college girls who are assistant 


instructor. 


2. While others go right into action with a tense 
game of volleyball on the specially marked court. 


4. Each play street has places for many different 


activities to keep the school children’ interested. 


6. And when temperature soars, the fire hydrant 
is opened for a few minutes of real refreshment. 





by M. Bernard Brahdy, M.D., and Harold Gluck, Ph.D. 


ry 

[hits summer and every summer you can see two 
groups of people at almost any resort hotel. In the first 
are athletic young men and women determined to crowd 
a year’s program of sports into two weeks. They play 
tennis, swim, ride and play ball all day and dance all 
night. They have a wonderful time getting completely 
exhausted, The other group consists of those who sit on 
the porch. Their favorite pastime is discussing their 
latest operation or illness, and they are experts on all. 
If anyone cares to listen, he soon learns that one of the 
favorite topics is heartburn. 

Heartburn is the term generally used to describe a 
sensation of pressure, fullness or “burning” in the pit of 
the stomach or the region of the heart. As one man 
dramatically phrased it, “I feel just like my gullet is 
on fire.” 

This feeling usually occurs ten to 15 minutes after 
eating, though it may also come on an empty stomach. 
Often it is more marked after a heavy meal. Usually 
there is little relationship between the discomfort and 
the kind of food eaten. 

One cause of heartburn is functional or 
Heartburn is not uncommon in high-strung people and 
those laboring under stress. People who have attacks of 
palpitation, trembling hands and a tendency to flush 
easily are particularly vulnerable. 

There is a simple reason for this relationship, The 
stomach muscles normally contract in a slow, rhythmic 
wavelike motion, known as peristalsis, which helps mix 
the food with the digestive juices and propels it toward 
the small intestine. When the nerves that control peristal- 
sis are overstimulated, the stomach muscles are thrown 
into a spasm comparable to a twitch in the eye or a 
cramp in the leg. This muscle spasm may take place 
where the esophagus joins the stomach—known as the 
cardiac end of the stomach—which lies close to the 


nervous. 


heart, or it may take place at the pylorus, the valve 


which joins the stomach and small intestine. 

Overstimulated nerves also cause an increase in the 
hydrochloric acid produced in the stomach for the nor- 
mal process of digestion. This acidity is what gives 
the impression that “the gullet is on fire.” 

It is true that baking soda and other antacids can 
neutralize this acidity and, temporarily, relieve the 
burning sensation. That is why these “home remedies” 


are most often used for heartburn, when it is not ig- 
nored completely. But obviously they can only camou- 
lage the trouble, while the underlying cause goes on 
unchecked. The physician treats this cause of heartburn 
with medicines that “slow down” the overstimulated 
nerves, and thereby relieve both the hyperacidity and 
the spasm. 

Heartburn may also be caused by organic disorders— 
ulcers or cancer of the stomach, chronic gallbladder 
disease, chronic appendicitis and even heart disease. 
In the experience of one specialist, ulcers were the 
most common cause. 

The normal stomach, like the nose, mouth and throat, 
is completely lined with mucous membrane. Any break 
in this lining is an ulcer. A canker sore is an ulcer in the 
mouth, and you probably remember the terrific burning 
sensation produced by orange, lemon juice or vinegar 
coming in contact with a canker sore, In the same way 
the hydrochloric acid in the stomach, constantly bathing 
an ulcer, causes the sensation of heartburn. 

Cancer of the stomach intensifies this picture. It not 
only eats away the mucous membrane lining, but in 
its typical parasitic fashion invades the muscle lavers 
of the stomach wall. Obviously bicarbonate of soda, 
and its second and third cousins, will not cure the 
heartburn caused by cancer. 

Chronic gallbladder disease, interfering with the 
flow of bile essential in the digestion of fats, causes 
fermentation which produces a bloated sensation, gas 
and heartburn. Chronic appendicitis, through an intri- 
cate system of reflex nerve connections, may also be a 
source. 

Physicians constantly see patients with coronary 
thrombosis whose only previous symptom was heart- 
burn. Time and time again the ambulance surgeon is 
called to the scene where someone suddenly dropped 
in his tracks. The patient is rushed to the hospital in 
critical condition, and the physician immediately sends 
for the family. 

“But Doctor, I can’t understand it. My husband was 
perfectly well when he left home this morning,” says 
the anxious wife. “He has had a little heartburn, but 
bicarbonate of soda fixed him up fine. He was never 
really sick.” 

Bicarbonate of soda fixed him up so well that it 
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masked angina pectoris—a symptom of one of the most 
important causes of sudden death. 

Coronary thrombosis is a disease of the blood ves- 
sels that feed the heart muscle. When these arteries 
are thrown into spasm, it causes angina pectoris—a 
severe stabbing pain and sense of oppression around 
the heart. The pain often extends to the left arm and 
the back between the shoulder blades. The patient be- 
comes cold and clammy. The pain is so severe that he 
must discontinue all activity. Sudden death often fol- 
lows. Yet the only previous symptom may have been 
heartburn. 

Heartburn is, of course, not always so ominous. It 
may be merely the result of excessive smoking or too 


>What it means and 
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much “morning after the night before”: but it mav also 
be due to ulcers, cancer, gallbladder disease or cor- 
onary thrombosis. Like fever, it is a symptom—a sign 
of disease—and not a disease itself. To treat one symp 
tom of a disease is as fruitless as trying to treat the 
leaves on a plant when the roots are dying. Only a 
physician can get at the root of the trouble and advise 
the proper plan of treatment, After a careful case his- 
tory and a thorough physical examination, he may find 
it necessary to x-ray you, analyze your stomach contents, 
examine your blood and take an electrocardiographic 
tracing of your heart. In that way he can find the cause 
of the heartburn and treat the cause—not merely pal 


liate a symptom. 


what you can do about it 


Perhaps it's only “morning after,” but it may be a symptom of disease. And to treat 
the symptom and ignore the causes is like spraying the leaves while the roots die. 





by DONALD A. DUKELOW, M.D. 





‘THIRTY-FIVE. Halfway on the road of life. Mid-point 
of life expectancy, with as many years to hope for as 
have been lived. Here is an ideal check point—a place to 
take inventory of the assets and liabilities accumulated 
so far, an opportunity to evaluate needs and resources to 
continue effective living during “the last of life for which 
the first was made...” 

Where in life is this age 35? Anyone who is 35 now 
was born during the rising birth rates following a world 
war and in the middle of an influenza pandemic that 
killed millions more than the war had, He was born in 
the decade of the first organized activities for the pro- 
tection of mothers and infants, just beginning to take 
form in maternal and child health programs of state and 
local health departments and child health associations. 
He was born into a period characterized by great medi- 
cal progress, and the organization and growth of pre- 
ventive medicine and public health. By reducing intant 
and childhood death rates, these efforts gave today’s 
man or woman of 35 an unprecedented opportunity 
for life. 

Like all other youngsters of his day, he went to school 
during the period of prosperity following 1925 and the 
depression years of the 1930s. His attitude toward life 
and health were shaped accordingly. His basic school- 
ing ended with high school graduation in 1937, Several 
of his class went to college because jobs were scarce. 
Some joined the Civilian Conservation Corps or the 
Army or worked on WPA, Some were able to get jobs. 
But most of the men of his class, who were 22 years old 
on Pearl Harbor Day, had their share of military serv- 
ice. Many of the girls, too, had military service or joined 
the labor force in government or business because 
manpower was scarce and marriage was difficult until 
the boys came home again. And when they did, the 
housing shortage and the difficulty of readjustment to 
civilian life made living with parents the lot of many 
—and further complicated their adjustment. 

But now all this is history. Ten years of married life, 
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A check point 


on the road 
of life 


a responsible job, a new home, a couple of youngsters, 
civic responsibilities and the respect of friends make our 
“Mr. and Mrs. Thirty-Five” pretty important people. So 
far they have mostly been too busy to take stock of 
health, to recognize that they are approaching the old 
age of youth and soon will enter the youth of old age. 
So far they have rarely seen their doctor except during 
illness or childbirth. The many little things that lead to 
chronic infirmity and poor health have not been con- 
sidered, Now, with the age of cancer and heart disease 
approaching, they must consider ways of assuring that 
they will live out their expectancy—1989. The six year 
old about to enter school and another youngster now 
nine will need parents for quite a while yet. Let’s check 
up on some of the probabilities of their continuing to 
have parents. 

Statistical studies of the white population show that 
a child born to a father 30 years old has 935 chances in 
a thousand of having a father when he is 18, If his moth- 
er was 30 when he was born he has 960 chances in a 
thousand of having her when he is 18. Chances of death 
to some member of a typical family where the husband 
is 35, the wife 32 and the children six and nine years of 
age is only five per thousand in one year, 74 per thou- 
sand within ten years. However, the chances of death 
rise rapidly with age. For example, about one in every 
six families with a husband of 45 can expect at least one 
death in the next ten years. It is significant that the first 
death in the family is likely to be that of the husband— 
the one on whom the others depend completely for fi- 
nancial security, to name only one of his important roles. 

It seems somewhat unrealistic to discuss death with 
men and women of 35, half of whom can be expected to 
be alive at the end of another 35 years, but it is quite 
necessary. After all, half of them won't live 35 more 
years and many who die would have lived longer if they 
had recognized the hazards of life and health and met 
them intelligently. 

In the years beyond 35 the leading cause of death is 
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With probably 35 more years to live, 


it's ‘a good time to check up on your 


health), your home and community. 





32 


heart disease. For the first few of 
these years accidents are the sec- 
ond cause. but they are soon crowded 
to lower ranks by cancer, which takes 
and holds second place. Cerebral 
hemorrhage and nephritis are next 


in importance. 
In addition to the deaths, many 
people with these and other condi- 


tions live half a life or are handi- 
capped by chronic illness or infirmi- 
ty. In the National Health Survey, 
a fourth of the people between 35 
and 54 had some chronic disease or 
impairment. In order of frequency, 
their afflictions were caused by rheu- 
matic diseases, heart disease, arteri- 
osclerosis and high blood pressure, 
hay fever and asthma, bone and joint 
defects, rupture, hemorrhoids, chron- 
ic bronchitis, impaired hearing, kid- 
ney disease, nervous and mental 
disease and many others. 

Is heart disease important in your 
family? It may be. In the ages 15 to 
24, one per cent have heart disease. 
It affects five per cent of those of 
45 to 49. During ages 65 to 69 it 
affects 16 per cent, and 25 per cent 
of those over 75 are afflicted. In the 
the most frequent 


younger years 


form of heart disease starts with 
rheumatic fever, After 40 high blood 
pressure, the effects of syphilis, arte- 
riosclerosis and coronary artery dis- 
ease take an increasing toll. 
Medical science has made great 
progress in preventing and treating 
heart disease. The control of rheu- 
matic fever, particularly the use of 
sulfa drugs and antibiotics to control 
recurrences, has done much to pre- 
vent damaged heart valves. Syphilis, 
once a primary cause of heart and 
artery disease, is controlled by peni- 
cillin as never before possible. Sur- 
gery now corrects many congenital 
heart defects and is beginning to be 
used in heart disease to 
give longer life to the selected pa- 
tients who can benefit. New anti- 
coagulant drugs and better under- 


coronary 


standing of what happens when a 
coronary artery closes has made 
treatment of coronary heart patients 
more effective. Endocarditis, still a 
terrifying disease, is less troublesome 
since antibiotics have been available. 
High blood pressure is responding to 
treatment by readjustment of living 


routines and the use of new drugs. 


In every department of heart disease 
there is hope. But to use these new 
discoveries most effectively the po- 
tential heart disease victim must be 
in his physician’s hands for preven- 
tive care before a crisis develops. 
Thirty-five is the turning point—the 
time to check for defects before add- 
ing more wear to vital organs. 

At 35 a person is pretty sure of 
himself. He may not have the endur- 
ance of 20, but he retains a lot of 
the skill. Reaction time is almost as 
quick, but not quite. Maturity and 
some measure of success have given 
sureness that can be deceptive. Be- 
cause accidents are the first cause of 
death up to 25 and the second cause 
up to 45—and a leading cause of 
death throughout the life span—they 
must be recognized as an important 
threat to life and health. 

An accident can produce death or 
disability just as permanent as that 
produced by illness. We go to great 
lengths to avoid polio or rheumatic 
fever but think nothing of exposing 
ourselves to piuysical hazards that 
have a high probability of injury. 
At 35 we need to recognize that we 
must change our pace, be sure our 
balance is right and that our eyes 
do not play tricks on us. The next 
will show 


two many 


decade or 
changes in our. skill, strength and 
speed of reaction. 

Cancer is likely to strike at all 
ages, but it occurs more frequently 
in the last half of life. With about 
two chances in nine of having can- 
cer sometime in life and with most 
cancers occurring after 35, this is the 
time to become alert to the possibil- 
ity. That many have is indicated by 
the fact that the chance of dying 
from falling off, 
though, as a result of an aging popu- 
lation and better diagnosis, cancer’s 


cancer is even 


frequency is increasing. 

Most cancers occur in organs that 
can be seen by your physician— 
either directly or with instruments 
inserted into the various body open- 
ings—or can be revealed by x-rays. 
Periodic health and 
discussion of suspicious symptoms 


examinations 


with your physician often leads to 
the discovery and removal or de- 
that 
might have caused premature death. 

Many other conditions can be de- 


struction of an early cancer 
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tected during periodic health ap- 
praisals by physician and 
screening tests promoted by your 
health voluntary 


health agencies. Tuberculosis, though 


your 
department or 


less prevalent than a few decades 
ago, still can disable and kill. Dia- 
betes exists unknown in many older 
people, reducing their efficiency and 
endangering their life next 
they get an infection. Nephritis, ul- 


when 


cers, gallbladder disease, allergies 
such as hay fever and asthma, ar- 
thritis and other rheumatoid diseases 
and many more conditions can be 
detected early. When such condi- 
tions are found before they cause 
much trouble, they can usually be 
eliminated or at least prevented from 
developing further. 

Thirty-five is an important mile- 
post in one’s life for other reasons. 
At this age one is likely to have par- 
ents between 55 and 65 years old. 
Grandparents will be 75 or more. In 
these ages the probability of death 
and the family 


expect be- 


increases rapidly 


whose head is 35 can 
reavement during the next decade or 
two. This will require a mature atti- 
life and death in the 


parents, both for their own peace of 


tude toward 


mind and so they can help the chil- 


dren, who will miss their grand- 
parents when they are gone. 

Many elderly parents with neg- 
lected symptoms can be encouraged 
to seek early diagnosis with life- 
prolonging help if their children are 
willing to exert strong persuasion. 
Members of the 
often hesitate to seek medical help 
until pain or disability makes such 


This philosophy, 


older generation 


help imperative. 
developed in their younger years 
when such use of physicians was 
customary, must be replaced by the 
more modern preventive philosophy. 
Early diagnosis and treatment of 
suspected illness in conjunction with 
periodic health appraisals will add 
years to many lives. It is as effective 
in the sixties as in the thirties and 
just as vital for comfortable and pro- 
ductive living. 

Our Mir. Mrs. Thirty-Five 
have another and even greater re- 
sponsibility. This is the responsibil- 
ity to rear children who are physi- 
cally and emotionally sound and 


and 


(Continued on page 63) 
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YOUR 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT 


by JOHN E. EICHENLAUB, M.D. 


Psychologists have discovered that every 
size has inherent social advantages. All 


you need do is put them to work for you. 


Bint Hendricks had made up his mind. He was go- 
ing to be a fraternity man at the university. 

“But I've seen them in pictures,” he told his father. 
“Big. tall fellows with crew cuts. Are they going to take 
to a little guy like me? If I don’t make them sit up and 
take notice somehow, | mean?” 

That's the way Bill woke up to the problem of size. It’s 
a problem that strikes all of us sooner or later. All of a 
sudden there it is—the fact that for the rest of your life 








youre going to tower over people or look up to them 
or merge with them in nondescript mediocrity. 

So what? So you either work hard being what your 
size makes you, or you work hard trying to be some- 
thing else. Either way, you learn a new way of ap- 
proaching other people. And that new way becomes 
vour calling card and signature, the surface side of your 








personality. It becomes exceedingly important. 





In size, as in most things, the pastures on the other 
side of the river usually look greener. The big man be- 
moans the fact that his clothes go out of press and never 








look very snappy. The small man wishes he didn’t have 





to make up for his unimpressive natural front by wear- 


ing flashy clothes. The big man is jealous of the ease 





with which his medium-sized cousin can make himself 
inconspicuously at home in any company. The medium- 
sized man wishes he would stand out in a crowd, On 
the other hand, each takes his own advantages for 
granted and often makes poor use of them. 

What are those advantages? For the big man there 
are several: He can carry his point better without extra 
pressure. He can be deliberately forceful without offend- 
ing people. He can easily be impressive. He can be 
familiar at an earlier stage of acquaintance without los- Babi 
ing stature. These are potent tools. But most men, espe- 





cially most big men, don't know about them, 








Yes, the big man can readily carry his point much 
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better. A one-time prize fighter—an 
enormous hulk of a man—never 
raised his voice. In soft tones, he put 
forth his views. Those views usually 
took, although they had no more 
education, experience or effort be- 
hind them than anyone else’s. Psy- 
chologists have proved that this is 
usually true—that the size of the per- 
son who presents an opinion or ideé 
will often make it carry. We take a 
big man’s word for many things we 
would otherwise question. 

Further, we will let such a person 
use a lot more browbeating, at least 
in mild form, than anyone else could 
get away with. At one stage in a psy- 
chological experiment to test sales 
resistance, the subjects were literally 
pushed into doing what was desired 
of them—physically shoved through 
the first motions. If the doctor carry- 
ing out the experiment was large, a 
noticeably greater number went 
ahead with the rest of the action 
desired. Ordinarily, no one goes that 
far in real life. But a big man can 
often bull through all objections by 
forceful expression of his opinion, 
while a small one seldom can do so, 

When we look at a big man, we 
look up to him—if he simply meets 
our idea of quality in his dress and 
manner, we find him very impres- 
sive. If he exploits this quality, a big 
man doesn’t have to make people 
sit up and take notice. Further, a 
big man can shake hands and smile 
and talk about intimate things with- 
out losing that automatic respect. 

Why he can do these things is 
hard to explain. Some psychologists 
put it down to our innate insecurity, 
to our desire to lean on someone 
strong. Others make it a matter of 
remembrance—sitting on our father’s 
knee, each of us looked up to him 
and enjoyed pleasant intimacy and 
security. But a big man who recog- 
nizes these qualities and fits his man- 
ner and his dress to them finds them 
of enormous value. 

On the other hand, there is not 
much that you get through forceful- 
ness and stature that you can't also 
get by familiarity and brotherly ease. 
These are the medium-sized man’s 
strong points, so far as dealing with 
other people is concerned, The big 
man’s advantages are mainly in the 
first-glance department. True, they 


can be extended beyond that point, 
and should be. But the medium- 
sized man has advantages which 
really take hold as acquaintance de- 
velops instead of at its very start. 
After you've settled into a chair 
beside a you 
feel more at ease and more comfort- 
able with him than with someone 
at either end of the size scale. 
When this quality is brought out, 
when the medium-sized man_ puts 
you at your ease and brings things 
to a plane of cordial familiarity, a 


medium-sized man, 


further advantage of his size comes 
to light. You slide into deep friend- 
ship most easily with a medium- 
sized man. This isn't the same as 
simple comradery—it’s a matter of 
willingness to form emotional bonds 
with someone who is not exceptional 
which you would hesitate to form 
with your mind 
thinks of as out of your league. 


someone whom 
A small man also has advantages 
in handling people. He can get away 
with ways of attracting attention by 
what he does and says which others 
cannot use. He can argue with keen- 
ness (and even, sharpness or cyni- 
cism) without giving offense. He 
can easily win sympathy and support 
by simply remaining modest—unless 
he breaks the spell, psychologic 
forces make him the underdog. 
This mixture of uninhibited show- 
manship, sharpness and modesty is 
a difficult handle—almost 
every small man settles on two of 


one to 


the three as his particular tools in- 
stead of using all of them. But to- 
gether these things can easily beat 
the benefits of large or medium size. 
After all, midgets have always been 
more popular than giants, even be- 
fore the days of P. T. Barnum. A 
small man can win respect and be- 
come impressive in most of our eyes 
by even ordinary wit and good man- 
ners. He can use the full force of 
every available argument to replace 
the weight size alone gives to simple 


opinion. He can become an accepted 
, 


comrade simply by proving that his 
virtues are not sham. This task usu- 
ally takes only the patience and self- 
confidence to carry on. 

Whatever your size is, it offers you 
effective ways of handling other peo- 
ple that men of different stature do 
not have. Yet most of us who face 
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the problem of size do not say to 
ourselves: “How can the tools my 
size or my nature offers me be used 
to get me where I want to go?” 
Instead, we say: “If I were of a 
different size, this matter would be 
no problem. Then I could bull it 
through (or compromise it, or ridi- 
cule it). So that’s the way Ill do it. 
I won't let size be a problem!” 
That’s what makes so many small 
men super-tough, so many big ones 
loud dressers and louder talkers, so 
many medium-sized ones braggarts 
and life-of-the-party types. Not as 
part of their natural personalities, 
that is, but only as rebellion against 
what seem limitations of their size. 
These people run into a tremen- 
dous stumbling block, which most 
of them never understand. After a 
time, they round out the rough edges 
and make the way they act seem at 
least decently suited to their stature. 
But the stumbling block remains: in 
such a personality, the sign on the 
front door tells you to expect certain 
things inside. But when you open 
the door to intimacy, you find some- 
thing else. Such a person has to 
make each of his friends twice. He 
has to draw a person toward him 
with one personality, and then bring 
him to friendship with an entirely 
different one. It is a very hard job. 
Fortunately, we don't have to man- 
age it. You can keep the problem of 
size from bothering you if you re- 
member that men of every size have 
special, valuable handle 
people. Stick to those ways as much 


ways to 


as you can, and particularly avoid 
imitating the methods that make you 
yearn to be a different size. If you 
think that 
ready become part of your person- 
ality, remember that friends won by 
a false front have to be won again 
when they get to know the real you. 
Don't leave stumbling blocks just at 
the door to real comradeship. But 


such methods have al- 


remember, too, that methods which 
spring from deep in your own per- 
sonality need vot fit your size. There 
is such a thing as stature apart from 
size, and actually it is the most im- 
portant kind. There’s no use stunting 
your personality by denying it sim- 
ply because of your physical size. 
Rather, let your size help you to 
genuine personality and respect. 
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APPENDICITIS 


is still a threat 


| F you have passed the half-century mark, you may 
remember that when you were a youngster appendicitis 
was one of the most dreaded killers. You don’t hear 
much about it today, because other ailments are getting 
the headlines. But don't be fooled, the old menace is 
still with us. 

It kills hundreds where it used to kill thousands, but 
it still is important. In 1950 it killed more than 3000 in 
the United States. Even when it doesn't kill it costs 
important time and money. Figures recently published 
indicate that an average of 600,000 appendectomies are 
done each year in this country, These operations require 
more than three million hospital days. They cost the 
patients 100 to 150 million dollars, plus 50 million more 
tor loss of income while sick. More than 10,000 hospital 
beds are tied up. Care of the patients uses enough hours 
to equal full time for 2500 doctors, 6000 nurses and 
10,000 other hospital employees. That's quite a respect- 
able lot of trouble to be caused by a disease that is 
supposed to be fading out. The death rate has fallen 
rapidly, to be sure, but appendicitis is still a grave 
matter for the person who gets it 

“A disease of civilization,” it has beerr called because 
it seldom occurs among primitive peoples. Dr, Paul 
Harrison, in Bahrein, Arabia, writes that he has watched 
the disease, previously unknown, develop in the last 15 
years, the period of oil prosperity. | have observed the 
sume thing on the island of Guam and in the Republic 
of Haiti. Those who kept to their native diet were not 
troubled with appendicitis. Those who became prosper- 


The stil--great cost in 

lives and money every year 
makes the old rules of 
early diagnosis and prompt 


care as urgent as ever, 


ICIUS W. JOHNSON, M.D. 


ous enough to buy the foods imported by “civilized” 
man were likely to develop the disease. 

One important reason why appendicitis is still killing 
is its “protean” nature. That word takes us back to Pro- 
teus, the ancient Greek god who had the power to 
change himself into something else when he got into 
trouble—a flood, a raging lion, a fire or perhaps a wild 
boar, anything to fool his captor. Appendicitis is called 
protean because it so often mimics other conditions 
lead poisoning, gallbladder trouble, kidney or bladder 
disease, ovarian or other abdominal tumors, for example. 
The doctor must have a suspicious nature and be eter 
nally vigilant to avoid being fooled 

In spite of the great progress in controlling appendi 
citis, today’s problem for the patient is just what it al 
ways has been—early diagnosis and prompt treatment. 
The sooner the diagnosis is made and the proper treat- 
ment started the better the chance of survival and the 
shorter the convalescence. If there is delay until the 
organ ruptures, serious complications rapidly occur. 

Young adults are the most frequent victims, but 
babies a few days old have required operation for acute 
appendicitis. And I have known a man 79 yeags of age 
to die of it. Several doctors saw him, but none suspected 
the real condition because of his age and the lack of 
signs suggesting it. 

What is called the classic picture develops like this: 
First, there is colicky pain in the middle of the abdomen 
followed by moderate nausea, perhaps vomiting. A 
little later there is increasing (Continued on page 62) 
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Ir was while he was still wearing hand-me-down 
breeches that the American Medical Association’s new 
President, Dr. Walter B. Martin of Norfolk, Va., first 
took a hand in the practice of medicine. Doctors were 
few and far between and roads poor in the Virginia 
mountain country where he lived. Families cooperated 
with their circuit-riding physicians to save time. When- 
ever one of the Martins got sick, Walter was told the 
symptoms and sent scooting down, the path to the “big 
road” to wait for the doctor, If the sickness was not too 
serious, the doctor prepared the needed medicine and 
the boy ran it back to the house. 

Dr. Martin, installed June 22 at San Francisco, doesn't 
claim that his boyhood experience had any influence on 
his choice of vocation. But perhaps it did give him some 
early training in summarizing symptoms, for one of his 
assets today is a knack for almost instant sifting of volu- 
minous data, 

“He's like one of those electronic brains,” one physi- 
cian said, “with an uncanny ability to absorb informa- 
tion and evaluate it instantaneously.” Partly because of 
this, he has become “a doctor's doctor”—a medical trou- 
ble-shooter—and most of his practice is the referral work 
of other physicians. 

That old rockin’ chair will never get him. His only 
concession to age was three years ago when, at 63, he 
gave up tennis for golf. 

“The human body is an intricate piece of machinery,” 
he says. “It cannot be left idle too long without going 
to rust. By keeping active, many older people are able 
to retain mental alertness and good health.” 

Considerate of older people, he likes to tell of an 
elderly patient he attended in his last illness. The old 
gentleman always listened pleasantly to the daily re- 
assurance that he was getting along “very nicely.” One 
day the patient stopped him and thanked him politely 
for his heartening “confidence in my health.” 

“There's really nothing wrong with me,” he added, 
“except that I'm dying of improvement.” 

“People come to old age largely with what they have 
accumulated or carried with them in their pockets 
throughout life,” Dr. Martin has said. “If they have been 
selfish, self-centered, insecure and self-indulgent, they 
will probably arrive at old age with these same attri- 
butes. 

“They will not have accumulated the reserve of 


FAMOUS 


MAN 


affection and respect that makes life more tolerable 
when one’s activities become more limited.” 

A search through the “pockets” of the A.M.A.’s 108th 
president reveals years of unassuming, devoted and emi- 
nently level-headed work for his patients, his profession, 
his church and his community. A small man with a deep 
voice and wide-open, humorous eyes, he is not the sort 
of personage that people turn to look at, but he is the 
sort they learn to listen to. 

“I guess,” said a Norfolk acquaintance, “you could say 
he is quietly famous.” 

“The physician should be interested in and responsible 
for the total health of his community,” says Dr. Martin. 
“He should be active in his professional society, in his 
place of worship, and in his community welfare agen- 
cies. He cannot, of course, ‘cover the waterfront, but if 
he selects one or more of these activities, he will be a 
better doctor, with a broader outlook on life and _ its 
total responsibilities.” 

Home to Dr. Martin is a comfortable pink stucco 
house on a cove of the Lafayette River. Since he became 
President-Elect at New York in June, 1953, he has been 
compelled to spend about half his time away. During his 
year as A.M.A. President—he is the third Virginian to 
hold this position—these demands will be even heavier. 

The Martins have two daughters, Lucretia and Nancy 
a married son, Walter, Jr., finishing his University of 
Virginia law studies, and a grandson. Dr. Martin’s most 
frequent companions on the golf course near his home 
are his daughters. 

A proud moment occurred a few years ago when Wal- 
ter Jr., while serving in the Marine Corps, broke the 
world’s record for marksmanship with the Browning 
Automatic Rifle with a 238, The triumph was shortlived 
The old record had stood for five years, but the new one 
was broken the next day by another marine with 239. 

When in Norfolk during his busy schedule Dr. Martin 
may stop at a bowling alley once or twice a week to roll 
a game of duckpins before dinner, shooting against his 
own score. An accoraplished rider, he kept two horses 
until a few years ago. Now he rides only when on his 
annual vacation at Mountain Lake, near his boyhood 
home. Here he dons some well-worn garb, including 
comfortable old army shoes, for tramping or riding 
about the woods. For a change of pace he swims, canoes 
or goes golfing with his family. 
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“If dur judgment is given honestly 


and fearlessly for the common 


good, it should and will carry 


weight,” says the new head of the 


A.M.A.’s 147,000 physicians. “If it 


is founded on ignorance or colored 
by self-interest, it should and will 


be disregarded.” 


His principal hobby is Confederate history, but an in- 
vitation to a duck shoot or a card game will always 
arouse more than passing interest. Afield he does most 
of the cooking, a hobby he sometimes pursues at home. 
His specialties are biscuits and game. For relaxing after 
a work day, seldom before midnight, he reads Western 
yarns or mystery stories, 

.For many years Dr. Martin served as a deacon of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Norfolk—the church in 
which he and Mrs, Martin were married. In 1953 he 
became an elder of the church with the reputation of 
never missing a meeting. 

Walter Bramblette Martin was born at Pulaski, Va., 
on Jan. 16, 1888, ninth child of David Hall and Louise 
Sutton Martin. Three years later the family moved to a 
home near Glade Springs, convenient to the Southwest 
Virginia Institute and Emory and Henry College. 

The Martins succeeded in putting most of their ten 
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children through college, with (Continued on page 63) 


Walter B. Martin, M.D. 
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Freezers safeguard foods for long 
periods, protect vitamin content and 
fresh flavor. 
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endless steps to the grocery. protects the inner wrapping. 
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How to get the most out of your 


FOOD FREEZER 


You can save 15 per cent or more on your food 


bills, have more variety and improved health. 


Many homemakers feel sorry for themselves. “Few 
servants available,” they say, “and when they are, we 
can’t afford them. My mother always had a maid. To- 
day it’s every homemaker for herself!” 

But is it? A generation ago more maids were available, 
but only about five per cent of the homes in this country 
employed household help. Many more families, however, 
employed a day worker to do the washing and cleaning. 

When honestly analyzed, from the standpoint of time 
and labor saved by modern household equipment, and 
the partial or complete preparation of many foods before 
they are bought, every homemaker in the country has a 
host of servants—the workers of the great food industries 
and appliance manufacturers. Their products make 
housekeeping and meal preparation infinitely easier than 
a generation ago. 

The current conversation piece among this group of 
interesting household helpers is the food freezer, that 
remarkable invention which safeguards foods for long 
periods, protects at zero cold the vitamin content and 
fresh flavors, and is completely revising the food-buying 
habits of freezer owners. 


A generation ago marketing for the household was 
done once a week, with two or three trips to the store 
for fresh meat, vegetables, fruit and bread. In most 
In the ‘thir- 
ties mechanical refrigeration became more common; and 


homes iceboxes were used for food storage. 


because of the lower temperature, homemakers through 
careful menu planning could supply their needs by shop- 
ing twice a week for foods. Now with the food freezer, 
a brief shopping trip once a week for a few perishables 
including lettuce, salad plants, eggs and certain fruits is 
all that is necessary. Once a month comes a general re- 
plenishment of grocery staples, bread, dairy products, 
frozen fruits, frozen vegetables, frozen meats and frozen 
fish and poultry. Orders for special meats to be frozen 
at home can be placed through supermarkets or locker 
plants. Or all of the frozen foods, or meats or poultry to 
be frozen, may be ordered through a food-freezer plan, 
if that is the way the freezer was purchased. In this case 
you do not even have to go to market, but merely fill out 
an order blank. These freezer-plan foods can be ob- 
tained at a reasonable price and are delivered to your 
door. 

Avoiding overfrequent trips to the market is a great 
saver of time, and in many cases strength and energy. 
Young mothers find food-buying difficult when small 
children must be taken along; and unless a car is avail- 
able it is almost impossible to get the foods home, Older 
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The upright model of food freezer takes up less 
space than the chest type, the shelves pack to 
better advantage and labels are easier to find. 


And the chest type stores a little more food; but 
whichever one you decide to buy, get it larger 
than you think you need, for it fills up rapidly. 
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women cannot cope with the weight of the packages. 
All in all, food shopping in the average home without a 
food freezer consumes in many cases about six hours a 
week, With a food freezer this can be cut to two hours a 
week, with a longer shopping period every fourth week. 

It’s startling that this modern method of food buying 
is comparable to the methods used by our grandmothers 
and great grandmothers, when foods were bought in 
quantity well in advance of use—a barrel of flour, a big 
sack of sugar, molasses by the gallon, coffee beans in 
quantity for home grinding, apples by the barrel, whole 
eheeses and butter by the tub, plenty of dried fish, and 
smoked bacon and ham to hang in the attic until used. 
Root vegetables were stored in root cellars; the products 
of the vegetable garden were canned for winter use. So 
were many fruits, and preserve closets bulged with jams 
and jellies. It must have been a comforting feeling to 
know that as far as food was concerned, there was al- 
ways plenty in the house. 

But homes kecame smaller, space limited. There was 
no room to store provisions in quantity, so the trend in 
food buying changed. For a long time it continued to be 
a day-to-day chore. Now, with the perfection of the food 
freezer, the household again can be adequately stocked 
in advance with food. 

If you are planning to purchase a new food freezer, 
buy one that is larger than you think you need, What- 
ever the size it soon will be full. Two general types of 
models are available, the chest type and the upright 
type. The chest type stores a little more food because 
none of the space is occupied by shelves. An upright 
model takes up less floor space, the shelves pack to bet- 
ter advantage than the chest type, and with clear side 
labeling the foods are easier to find. 


What to Expect From Your Freezer 


With cooperation on your part you can expect time- 
saving in shopping, cooking and food preparation equiv- 
alent to three to six weeks’ vacation each year, With 
shrewd marketing you can anticipate moneysavings of 
15 per cent or more over current food bills; a more pleas- 
antly varied menu and a general increase in family 
health. 

Frozen foods should not be kept overlong. A freezer 
should not merely be a showpiece with a beautiful ar- 
rangement of frozen foods. It is really a depository of the 
month’s major foods, and with some exceptions they 
should be used within the month, These exceptions are 
beef, lamb, veal, frozen seasonal vegetables and frozen 
seasonal fruits that may be kept six months and often 
longer. 

Be on the lookout for weekend market specials in 
fresh poultry, roasts, steaks, chops and other cuts and 
kinds of meat. Jt pays to buy and freeze them, Make the 
best use of game, game birds and game fish by proper 
freezing. 

Butter, both fresh and salted; cheese of all kinds ex- 
cept cottage cheese and cream cheese and cartons of ice 
cream (pints and half gallons) may be bought and used 
on a monthly routine. Eggs can be frozen successfully. 
It pays to do this when they are lowest in price. 
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And 
milk freezes 
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remember that homogenized 


well up to a month 
without change, but whole milk (not 
homogenized ) cannot be frozen suc- 
cessfully. Plain cream does not freeze 
well; it changes texture. But sweet- 
ened whipped cream shaped into 
rosettes on. a sheet of cellophane, 
placed on cardboard. frozen and 
then wrap-sealed, freeze to pertec- 
tion and are a ready, delightful gar- 
nish for desserts. 

To achieve the greatest timesav- 
ing, plan to cook enough of certain 
two or more 


dishes or foods for 


meals. Serve at once; pack and wrap- 
seal the remainder and put away in 
the freezer. You save preparation 
time, cooking time and dishwashing, 
anc enjoy that comfortable feeling of 
security when you know that food 
for a whole meal can be made ready 
by mere thawing or thaw-heating. 
You will appreciate this especially 
on davs when the club or PTA meets, 
when you have to go shopping, when 
unexpected guests come, or when 
some member of the family is not 
well and needs special attention. And 
to know vou are ahead of your job is 
a wonderful antidote to household 
nerves, 

Small amounts of leftovers should 
be stored in the refrigerator and 
used within 48 hours. They take up 
too much space and are often for- 


gotten when frozen. 
Specialty Dishes 


Many homemakers know how to 
prepare frozen vegetables, fruits, fish 
and some meats, but only the excep- 
tional homemaker takes full advan- 
tage of the freezer for storing home- 
cooked entrees, a variety of breads, 
pastries, cake and many other foods, 
Here are some suggestions: 

Opening course. For this the fro- 
zen foods include canapés, various 
aspics made with a_ purée, hors 
d'oeuvres, concentrated soup stock 
and soups. 

Sea food and fish dishes. These can 
include concentrated fish chowder; 
shellfish soups, such as shrimp gum- 
bo; dishes such as shrimp curry, 
clam and crab cakes; salt-codfish 
balls, fish loaf, fish fillets, or pizza 
pies, prepared and seasoned for bak- 
ing and wrapped in freezer foil, for 
freezing, baking and service. 


Meat entrees. These include meat 
and poultry stews and ragouts; cas- 
seroles; loaves and croquettes of all 
kinds; meat, chicken and turkey pies 
and various forms of a la king foods. 
Escalloped entrees may be made 
with tomato sauce or a special cream 
that 
thaw-heating and which is also used 


sauce does not separate on 
for 4 la kings (for the cream sauce 
recipe see p. 56). Many entrees made 
from fish, sea food and variety meats 
freeze well but should not be stored 
longer than three weeks. Poultry and 
other meats should not be stuffed be- 
fore freezing, and roasted stuffed 
poultry, meats and fish should not be 
frozen with the stuffing left in. When 





Anna May Wilson, whose monthly 
articles on Health are 
among the best-liked features in the 


Food and 


magazine, is on vacation. She will be 
back with us in September. 





frozen stuffed poultry or meat is 
roasted, the heat transfer is too slow 
to provide safe, sufficiently hot cook- 
ing temperature at the center of the 
stuffing. The resulting lukewarmth 
is a perfect temperature fc. the 
growth of bacteria. Also the stuffings 
develop “off” flavors. 

Entrees from legumes. In addition 
to the popular fresh frozen vege- 
tables, there are a number of home- 
frozen legume dishes such as con- 
centrated split pea, bean or lentil 
baked dried 


limas cooked with ham hock; casse- 


soup; Boston beans; 
role of lentils, nuts and fresh vege- 
tables; casserole of dried pea beans 
with duck; chick peas; pasta faijole; 
black-eyed peas with ham; chili con 
carne. For recipes consult a stand- 
ard cook ‘book. 

Fresh vegetable entrees. Some that 
may be frozen in advance include 
fried, escalloped or stuffed egg plant; 
stuffed green peppers; stuffed cab- 


bage rolls; corn pudding made with- 


out eggs, and many others. 

Baked goods of all kinds may be 
frozen: enriched whole wheat, raisin 
and nut loaves; even the fanciest 
coffee cakes; rolls; brioche; ginger- 
doughnuts; muffins; rolled 
pancakes; blintzes; and popovers. It 
is possible though not advisable to 


bread: 


freeze baking powder biscuits, but 
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they are at their best only when 


fresh baked 

Plain, pound raisin, date 
fruit cakes all 
well, as do cupcakes and almost all 
kinds of cookies. If cakes are to 


however use a 


angel 


sponge and freeze 


iced butter cream 


icing, as the usual varieties of icing 
dry and flake off. If baked goods are 
to be kept more than a month. use a 
hydrogenated shortening or lard con 
taining an antioxidant, since other 
shortenings tend to become rancid 
on longer storage 


Cake 


doughs should not be frozen 


waffle and bread batters or 
The Vv 
will not only lose leavening power 
during storage, but are likely to de- 
velop toxins if carelessly thawed and 
allowed to stand at room tempera- 
ture, which encourages bacterial 
growth 

lo assist in keeping frozen home- 
baked goods fresh and pleasantly 
moist, add a little unsulphured mo- 
to the batter. Unsulphured 


lasses 


molasses, available at most markets, 


is a natural antioxidant which our 


grandmothers found by experience 
made baked foods kee p fresh longer. 
It contains three different forms of 
dextrose and Jevu- 


sudgar—sucrose 


lose—of which levulose aids in = re- 
taining the moisture and retarding 
the crystallization of sucrose, thus 
checking the drying out and staling 
of foods in which it is used. It also 
attracts moisture rather than throw- 
ing it off, which further aids in con- 


serving freshness. Use enough to 
feature that good molasses taste, as 
in making gingerbread or pecan pie; 
or add just enough to give keeping 
quality without changing the normal 
flavor of the food. In general, use a 
tablespoon of unsulphured molasses 
in place of a tablespoon of sugar 
and one half tablespoon liquid when 
with shortening; 


making cakes 


pumpkin, squash or sweet potato 
pie filling; butter cream icings; many 
puddings, all yeast breads and most 
hot breads. 

Pies and tarts. These should be 
baked before freezing. If to be thaw- 
baked in the oven 


before freezing, but do not complete- 


cook until done 


ly brown—this will be done when 
thaw-baking. Fruit pies, mince pies 
and several kinds of chiffon pies may 


(Continued on page 48) 
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DISCIPLINE 


Take a tip from the modern teacher to ease strife at home 


and build a happier, healthier personality. 


George McVicker 
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by JUNE JOHNSON 


Tiwars parents of young children are fortunate. 
We live in an era of common-sense, middle-of-the-road 
techniques. Give children love and security, psycholo- 
gists say, but teach them to respect discipline too; only 
in this way can we achieve both the two chief aims of 
parenthood—a sunny disposition and an ability to cope 
with life. The child should live in a happy atmosphere, 
but it must be realistic, too. He must be taught to accept 
frustration, because life is truly full of it, but he will 
accept it much more gracefully if it is not constantly 
thrust upon him. 

The modern idea of discipline walks hand in hand 
with this new attitude: the more that can be accom- 
plished indirectly, without consciously thwarting your 
child at every step, the happier he will be. Successful 
indirect discipline achieves the same goals as the old- 
fashioned spare-the-rod-and-spoil-the-child school, with- 
out the frustrating wear and tear on the emotions. 

Perhaps we should pause to explain the term, indi- 
rect discipline. It is borrowed from the educators. 

It’s not many years since the traditional picture of a 
good teacher was a drab, stern-faced woman, pencil in 
hand, disciplinary ruler close by. Discipline, as she knew 
it, was direct and to the point, a simple case of cause and 
‘effect. If Johnny threw that spitball, the ruler would be 
put to use—and Johnny knew it. Johnny behaved—when 
he did behave—because of fear of consequences. 

The modern efficient teacher rules, too, but with a 
gentler touch. Her classroom is pleasantly decorated and 
she herself is attractively dressed; the: atmosphere is 
friendly and cheerful. If she sees Johnny getting restless 
(and in the mood to try a spitball ) she asks herself a 
few questions. Why isn’t Johnny interested? Has the 
study period been too long? Has he enough to do—or too 
much? Is the work too hard, or too easy? Why is he 
working against her, instead of with her? 

The modern teacher seeks the cause of the trouble. 
She attempts to eliminate the trouble by eliminating the 
cause. Though neither Johnny nor the class is aware of 
any discipline, he no longer wants to throw that spitball. 

The home can borrow this method from the school. 
This is not “giving in” to the child, but rather acknowl- 
edging that he is a child, and that his growing body has 
urges and fatigues he can't always control. 

There are advantages and disadvantages to both 
methods of discipline. Constant use of direct discipline 
(spanking, or a stern,“Go to your room” or “No dessert 
for you tonight”) may develop a child who obeys with- 
out question—if he doesn't react in the opposite direc- 


tion and become rebe!lious. And it is more rapid and 


final. But you risk creating a child in the image of one 
I know. When Bobby was born, his young mother said 
firmly, “I'm not going to have a spoiled child.” Nor is he. 
At the age of three he is a sober, quiet little man with 
the weight of the world on his shoulders. His mother, 
who receives frequent compliments on his behavior, is 
well pleased: He’s so easy to care for! But his life is one 
solid frustration of can'ts and don'ts and noes, and what 
might have been a happy personality has been hope- 
lessly submerged. 

The disadvantages of indirect discipline, with its at- 
tempts to prevent frustration when possible, are several. 
It takes far more tact and skill and endless patience. It 
demands more maturity in the parents, and it certainly 
takes more time and effort. But the rewards are rich 
and satisfying: 

1. Your child obeys through understanding, not fear. 
He learns not to touch Daddy's ash tray because it be 
longs to Daddy, not because he'll be smacked. 

2. The results are more permanent, once truly at- 
tained. It takes far longer to teach little Janie that “We 
don't play with Mother's pretty flowers, we just smell 
them,” than it does to spank her hands the first few times 
she reaches for them. But once taught, Janie is not going 
to play with the flowers when Mother isn’t around, out 
of curiosity or resentment. 

3. It doesn't teach bad habits. Since your child is not 
slapped or spanked (except perhaps under extraordi 
nary provocation!) he is not inclined to hit back, and 
because he is handled lovingly, he learns more readily 
not to bite or kick or throw. 

4. It doesn't cow the child or make him defiant, A 
comparative lack of frustration is almost certain to 
develop a happier nature. 

You will note that the advantages of direct discipline 
are all on the side of the parents; the advantages of in 
direct discipline are on the side of the child. This need 
not by any means lead to a spoiled child. You can attain 
true discipline without seeming to frustrate at every 
turn, if you follow a few sunple rules: 

1. Set up the behavior pattern you expect the very 
first time a problem arises, and be consistent and firm 
You cannot give up with “I’m too tired to bother this 
time.” or “What will the guests think?” when seven 
month old Johnny heads for the potted plant. Each time 
he reaches it you must say, in a friendly voice, “We dont 
play with Mother's potted plants, but we may play with 
this box.’ 

2. Physically remove the child from temptation, if 


necessary. \ baby can be picked up when he crawls to 
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a forbidden object; an older child 
can be lured indoors when trouble 
looms. 

3. Distract the child. It will be of 
little value to tell Johnny we don't 
play with the plant or to pick him 
up, if he isn’t distracted until he for- 
gets 


mean an easy way out—tossing him 


about it. This doesn’t always 
some keys, perhaps. Sometimes it 
means getting down with him and 
showing him what he can do with 
that box or those keys, until his in- 
terest in the new object has been 
aroused, You cannot bring Mary in 
to avoid an imminent quarrel out- 
doors unless you have something of 
equal interest to offer. If this seems 
tiring or disrupting (and it often is), 
we just have to remind ourselves, 
“Which is more important, a few 
minutes of the guests’ time, and my 
own time and energy, or my child’s 
permanent habits?” 

4. If removing a child from temp- 
tation and distracting him fails, if 
possible put away the object that 
tempts him. It can usually be re- 
placed (surreptitiously, of course ) as 
soon as he has forgotten about it. 
This is more likely to be necessary 
when he is teething, ill or overtired. 

5. Explain. Be sure you have his 
attention first. If you have just found 
it necessary to thwart him he is prob- 
ably crying, and then it may be best 
to hold him quietly for a moment 
(children seldom resist long because 
they respond to love), saying in a 
calm and sympathetic voice, “Listen 
to Mother, Johnny.” 
sonable and friendly tones—even ba- 


Then use rea- 


bies understand tone if not exact 
words. Use easy words with the tiny 


child, 


Ones, 


emphasizing the important 


demonstrating by pointing 
when possible 

Above all, in explaining or teach- 
ing use repetition. It doesn't bore 
your child as it does you! (How 
many thousand times have you re- 
cited “Hey diddle diddle” for him? ) 

6. Give a time element if possible, 
especially with older children. “We 
can't go swimming today, but we'll 
go tomorrow if Daddy can be here to 
take us.” Of course you must be rea- 
sonably sure Daddy will be there, 
but tomorrow's opportunity makes 
today’s denial easier to bear. Even a 
child soon learns the 


very small 


meaning of “later” and “pretty soon.” 

7. Never frustrate “just because.” 
There should be a real reason when 
a parent says no. You'd be surprised 
often Visions of 
cleaning up afterwards cause many a 


how there isn't! 
mother automatically to say no when 
her child wants to play in water, 
but often the reason doesn’t balance 
the pleasure he would receive. If you 
are as generous as possible, children 
soon learn that there are times when 
you must be firm. 

8. Make 75 per cent of a child's 
life non-frustrating, says Dr. Benja- 
min Spock—and then the 25 per cent 
will be bearable. Our standards, if 
we remember to put the child’s wel- 
fare first, will automatically change, 
and we shouldn't feel that they are 
necessarily lower. What does it mat- 
ter, really, if an occasional guest 
finds the house cluttered with toys, 
when your child is playing happily 
and understands that the time will 
come to pick them up? 

We careful to have 
standards, however. It is human na- 


should be 


ture to live up to the standards ex- 
pected of us. If we wearily give up 
and allow the clutter to become a 
permanent thing, the child will very 
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Clean air over our cities 
Public health services for 
every county 


eee eeeeee 


Voluntary sickness and hospital 


‘ insurance for all self-supporting 
- people, and community aid 
for those in need 
* Clean, wholesome food and 
: drink for everybody 
Health education and health 
protection for every child 
in school 
Physical education adapted to 
the age and capacities of 
every child 
» A family doctor for every family 
A fight against fraud 
and quackery 
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quickly slip into that undisciplined 
lack of order. 

9. Perhaps most important of all— 
give an alternative when thwarting 
a child. This technique has been sug- 
gested in several of the above rules, 
but it is so obvious as to be frequent- 
ly overlooked. Of course you will try 
to make the alternative equally at- 
tractive. It is less frustrating, even to 
an 18 month old child who must be 
kept in his crib, to be told, “Mother 
can't let you down, Johnny, but she 
will read to you.” She may do it with 
a despairing memory of a sink piled 
high with dishes, but here again she 
must say, “Which is really more im- 
portant?” 

10. As a final rule, don’t expect 
too much. Time means little to chil- 
dren and development is slow. Spill- 
ing food isn’t necessarily naughty, 
nor is Janie deliberately irritating 
you by taking forever to eat. We 
must walk before we run... 

Don't give up your techniques in 
anger or despair. Failure is usually 
temporary, due perhaps to a bad 
day. If a baby is teething he may be 
particularly difficult to handle with- 
out resort to physical punishment or 


bald 


but then more than ever he needs in- 


and unequivocal frustration, 
direct discipline, not punishment, for 
he is already feeling frustration and 
discontent. \ 

When the task seems impossible, it 
is always helpful to turn to a repu- 
table baby psychology book. It is a 
comfort to read in the books of Dr. 
Arnold Gesell and associates, for ex- 
ample, that the quirk you are worry- 
ing about in your four year old seems 
to be characteristic of most four year 
olds. Many “problems” turn out to be 
normal stages of development that 
will solve themselves if handled with 
love and understanding. 

These rules give full proof that in- 
direct discipline requires more tact 
and patience, more time and effort 
than the old “Do it now” school. But 
if we (mothers in particular) can 
remind ourselves that, from about 20 
to 40, child-rearing is really our most 
important task, it will seem worth it. 
We walk a fine line between over- 
discipline and under-discipline but 
the reward is in the constant, daily 
delight that is ours living with happy 
children. 
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It can produce the finest kind of souvenirs 


for child or adult—custom-made by himself. 


Our family includes three school age children, and 
each year when summer vacation time at our cottage 


approaches, we choose some new handicraft project. 
After the choice has been made at a Family Council, we 
gather up any information we can on the subject and 
take with us the necessary supplies. 

Last summer we had great fun with plaster of Paris. 
We bought one large bag of the powder and, as we 
needed it, we mixed the powder with water until it was 
about the consistency of tooth paste. Clean tin cans 
proved excellent mixing bowls and peeled wooden 
sticks served as spoons. 

We made animal and bird footprint casts when we 
were fortunate enough to find clear prints early in the 
morning on the damp sand. On rainy days, we produced 
small round plaster of Paris wall plaques. A short string, 
with a knot at each end imbedded in the wet plaque, 


made a good hanger. A cedar twig pressed into the 
damp surface created an indented design, or we let the 
plaque dry and painted a scene or pattern on it in water 
colors. One hot day after we had collected tiny stones 
from a stream bed, we each built a tiny stone house on 
a square of wood, using the plaster of Paris for mortar 
between the pebbles, and shingle scraps to make the 
roof. 

Two summers ago we had no end of fun with papier- 
maché. We tore newspapers into small strips and let 
them soak overnight in a big washtub on the dock. Then 
we drained our newspaper “mush” into the lake, pressed 
the excess water out of it and gave each child a pail of 
this soft pulp. 

We mixed the newsprint pulp with flour and salt— 
three cups of pulp, one cup of flour, one third of a cup of 
salt. The first objects we attempted to make were bowls. 
We used our porridge bowls as molds, greasing the bot- 
tom with petroleum jelly and carefully applying the 
pulp-paste-salt mixture, pressing it down firmly as we 
went along. (This took several days to dry instead of 
overnight, so we had to fill a (Continued on page 61) 
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SOAPLESS SHAMPOOS 
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Testing is the only positive way to find the best 


PROBABLY never before were products for cleaning, 
grooming, tinting and toning the hair so plentiful and so 
much in demand. Because the starting point of cosmetic 
care for the hair is shampooing, there is invariably the 
question, “What is the best shampoo?” To this we can 
only answer that each person must decide for himself by 
trial and error which shampoo best suits his needs. We 
can also add assurance that he will be able to find more 
than one satisfactory brand. 

Experimentation can begin with a comparison of the 
two large groups—soap and soapless shampoos, The 
thousand year monopoly of soap has ended. Synthetic 
detergent soapless shampoos are finding ever-increas- 
ing popularity, due in large measure to the preponder- 
ance of hard water areas in this country. These sham- 
poos, which are available in cream, jelly or liquid form, 
have the unique property of cleansing well in hard 
water. Unlike soap, they do not form salts with hard 
water, so there is no need for a lemon or vinegar rinse 
to remove the dulling deposits. 

Synthetic detergents are very efficient cleansers, per- 
haps too efficient. Considerable effort goes into reducing 
their potential drying action on the hair and scalp while 
maintaining satisfactory cleansing action. Scientists have 
found that 100 per cent cleanliness of the hair is unde- 
sirable. In such a state hair not only feels dry but is 
difficult to comb and set. Some manufacturers have suc- 
ceeded in balancing the good and bad features of syn- 
thetic detergent shampoos; others have not. This, plus 
the natural variations in hair and scalp conditions, is 
what makes experimentation the only certain method 
of selecting a shampoo. 

Among synthetic detergent shampoos the lathering 
type is most popular. Although nonlathering shampoos 
are mild and cleanse the hair thoroughly, their use is 
limited largely to those with special scalp problems. A 
representative formula for nonlathering shampoo might 
be a combination of sulfonated castor oil, sulfonated 
olive oil, mineral oil, glycerine, perfume and water. 

Lathering type soapless shampoos often have complex 
formulas containing a large number of ingredients, This 
is an active field of research and the variations in brands 
are such that a typical formula is difficult to present. Al- 
though essential ingredients often remain the same for 
years, minor ingredients are changed from time to time. 
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the American 


shampoo for you. 


Sodium lauryl sulfate is the essential ingredient in sev- 
eral brands; alkyl aryl sodium sulfonate type shampoos 
are also popular. These chemicals are not listed on the 
label partly because their names would mean little to 
the consumer. The label state 
whether the product is intended for dry, oily or all types 


will, however, often 
of hair. Reputable manufacturers will publicize indica- 
tions for its use with considerable care. The directions 
on the package are one clue in the selection of the 
appropriate shampoo. 

But some statements on the label may be misleading. 
It seems to have become almost routine to have some 
reference to the use of lanolin—as “lanolin added,” “with 
lanolin” and “lanolized’—although lanolin, like many 
other fats, will reduce cleansing efficiency. For this pur- 
pose it has a function in shampoo formulation. But it 
wont act as an emollient in shampoo as it does in face 
cream. The lanolin content must be kept low or it inter- 
feres with all-important lathering properties. Small 
quantities of soap may also be added to so-called soap- 
less shampoos as a superfatting agent to reduce their 
drying action. 

Shampoos sometimes contain egg. The use of egg 
shampoo has been handed down through folklore. Ac- 
cording to one source, one to four eggs should be used 
for a single shampoo. This is claimed to leave the hair 
with a nice feel and sheen. But when egg is added to 
ordinary shampoos in any significant amount, its effect 
on the lathering properties is similar to that of lanolin. 
Whether small percentages of egg in shampoo can per- 
form as eggs in pure form do is questionable. 

Obviously the problem of selection has been compli- 
cated by many factors. If you are searching for criteria 
in judging a soapless shampoo, here are some points the 
experts think are important: 

|. The shampoo must cleanse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—with one application unless the hair is oily. 
Hair should be left soft 


The shampoo must rinse off easily and not leave 


shining and manageable 


») 
9 
o. 


any residue that might interfere with subsequent per- 
manent waving or hair dressing. 

1. It must not be irritating. 

5. It must be psychologically satisfying with regard to 
color, perfume, texture and lather. 

6. It must be simple to apply. (Continued on page 67) 


by VERC NIC + a CONLEY , Assistant Secretary of 


Association Committee on Cosmetics 


Medical 





How To Get the Most Out of Your Food Freezer 


(Continued from page 41) 


be frozen. But custard pies cannot 


be frozen. Pie improves on 
freezing. Shape it into thick, oblong 


pieces each containing enough for 


pastry 


may be 
Many 


such 


one crust. Pie crust shells 


baked as 


fancy 


usual and frozen. 


pastries may be frozen, 
French fruit tarts, 
But do 


not freeze cream puffs or eclairs con- 


as Banbury tarts, 
baba rhum cakes and others. 


taining a cream filling, since undesir- 
able 
thawing. 
and fill with fresh-made cream filling 


bacteria may develop when 


Instead, freeze the shells 
or ice cream on the day of serving. 


Puddings. The 


freeze 


following types 


steamed pud- 


successfully: 
dings; baked soft puddings made 
without eggs, such as Indian corn- 
meal pudding or old fashioned rice 
fruit Betties, fruit 
Bake 


but only until seven-eighths or near- 


pudding, crisps 


and fruit escallops. as usual, 
ly done, The pudding will finish 
browning while thaw-heating. 
Cobblers, upside-down puddings 
cottage puddings freeze satis- 


Make 


and 


factorily. them as usual but 


bake only until five minutes before 
they done—browning 
should be half completed; it will 
finish on thaw-heating in the oven. 


should be 


Use heat-resistant glass or aluminum 
foilware. Either one can be used for 
heat-thawing and serving. 
Custards 


freezing, 

Desserts not to freeze. 
and custard desserts of all kinds such 
as bread pudding; soufflés and clear 
gelatins. 


Frozen Blended Fruits 


Puréed fruits are especially well 
With a_ food 


prepared in 


suited to freezing. 


blender they can be 
minimum time, and are more flavor- 
ful because they usually contain both 
They should be 


when 


skin and pulp. 


strained only necessary to 
remove seeds. Fruits that can be pre- 
pared in this way include blueber- 
ries, peaches, apricots, plums, rhu- 
barb, strawberries and tomatoes. All 
of them need a slight precooking and 
little 


amount depends on the acidity of 


the addition of a sugar—the 


the fruits. These puréed fruits can be 








Vii meat ore <i C 


“Why is dinner ready? Why are you acting this way? Myra 
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} 
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-what have you bought?’ 
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in the making 
of sauces, in ice cream 
Here are 

Blueberry Purée. 
blueberries and one fourth cup water 


used in child feeding 
and many 


desserts. basic recipes 


Place three cups 


in a saucepan. Bring to a boil; place 
in the glass container of the blender. 
Cover, and run until smoothly blend- 
Add 


third cup sugar and blend two min- 


ed—about eight minutes. one 


Cool slightly, pack in rig- 
Makes two 


utes more. 
id containers and freeze 
and a half cups. 
Puréed Peaches. Place one and 
one half pounds ripe peaches in boil- 
ing water for one minute. Dip into 
cold water; peel, halve and pit. Bring 
three cups water and one cup sugar 


Add the 


minutes. 


peaches, cover 
Place the 
cooked peach halves in the glass 


to a boil. 


and simmer three 
Cover and 


container of the blender, 


run until smoothly blended—about 
45 seconds. Add one third cup sugar 
blend 15 Cool 
slightly; pack in rigid containers and 
Makes about 


thirds cups. 


and seconds more. 


freeze. two and two 


Puréed Plums. Place one pound 
halved, 
fourth 


Cover and cook two minutes. 


pitted ripe plums and one 


cup water in a saucepan. 
Then 
glass container of the 
until the 


plums are nearly smooth—about 45 


place in the 
blender, Cover and run 
Add one fourth cup sugar 
Cool 


slightly; pack in rigid containers and 


seconds. 
and blend 15 seconds longer, 
freeze. Makes two and one half cups. 
Wash 


pound strawberries. 


Puréed Strawberries and 
hull about one 
Place in the 

blender with two tablespoons water. 
blended 


Add one 


third cup sugar and blend 15 sec- 


glass container of a 


Cover, turn and run until 


smooth—about 45 seconds. 
onds more. Pack in rigid containers 
and freeze. Makes about three cups. 

Watermelon Juice. This keeps up 
to three weeks and is excellent for 
infant feeding, special diets, as a 
base for fruit punch, or in combina- 
tion with other fruit juices as a re- 
freshing beverage. 
melon (about 25 pounds ) into 8 por- 
Remove the Break 
at the 


same time removing the seeds. Place 


Cut a ripe water- 
tions. red part. 


or cut into one inch cubes, 


four cups of the seeded melon pieces 
in the glass container of the blender. 
about 


Cover and blend 20 seconds, 
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Calor lo the Sidividual a 


We feel that the intelligent use of cosmetics poses an individual problem. That is why we 


cater to you through a Home Service which provides the time and privacy to evaluate your 
individual cosmetic requirements and preferences, and to show you how to apply our prep- 
arations to obtain the best results. 
The Luzier Cosmetic Consultant who serves your community will welcome an opportunity to present 
this Service to you. You will find her presentation interesting and instructive regardless of whether you 


favor her with your patronage. 


Luzier’s, Inc., Makers of Fine Cosmetics and Perfumes 
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Now bleach baby clothes 
safely with new 
‘snowy powder bleach! 





Won't irritate delicate skin 


A gentle powder bleach that is completely 
safe for precious baby things has won the 
confidence of today’s mothers. It’s Gold 
Seal’s new ‘snowy’—-the first powder 
bleach to be accepted for advertising in 
publications of the American Medical As- 
sociation 

‘snowy’ leaves diapers sweet-smelling and 
fluffy. Its gentle bleaching and water 
softening action keeps dainty layettes, 
baby dresses and blankets spotless and 


Gold Seal’s safe bleack 


‘snowy’ 


The powder bleach with the pleasant odor q 


snowy’ and Gold Seal 


or until the melon is reduced to a 
liquid, If the melon does not begin 
to blend immediately, stop after five 
seconds and stir down the pulp; 
then blend 15 seconds longer. Pour 
the blended melon through a very 
clean fine sieve. Repeat the process 
until all the melon has been blended. 
This 
watermelon juice. 

To freeze, pour the blended water- 
melon juice in ice cube freezing 
trays, or individual plastic ice cube 


makes about six quarts of 


molds. Freeze until firm at zero de- 


fresh as the sunny outdoors. Non-irritating 
and harmless to delicate skin—there’s less 
chance of diaper rash 

Easy to use... in a handy package... 
‘snowy’ rinses out quickly, completely. 
Safe for septic tanks. Costs only pennies 
per wash. 

Nurses, too, find ‘snowy” powder bleach 
wonderful for keeping nylon uniforms 
sparkling white, bright and new looking! 
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grees Fahrenheit or lower. Remove 
from the tray or molds and pack 
quickly in suitable rigid containers 
with a double layer of waxed paper 
between each layer of cubes. Wrap- 
seal securely. Or wrap each cube in- 
dividually in foil. Or 
freeze the juice for larger quantity 


aluminum 
use in half or pint-size rigid con- 
tainers and seal with freezer tape. 
Principles of Food Freezing 


Food to be frozen, whether raw 
or cooked must be of top quality, and 
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as clean as possible, for bacteria are 
not killed by the freezing process. 
Freezing success and eating enjoy- 
ment depend on adequate wrapping 
and on maintaining a normal freezer 
temperature of zero degrees Fahren- 
heit. This is necessary because foods 
to be frozen are not sterilized, and 
the growth and reproduction of de- 
structive bacteria will be prevented 
only when zero temperature is main- 
tained. 

A temperature of zero degrees 
Fahrenheit also arrests enzymic ac- 
tion, which is the life-progressive 
factor in all living foods. Otherwise, 
foods suffer loss of flavor, color and 
original texture. 

All foods to be frozen 
wrap-sealed securely in moisture and 


must be 


vapor proof containers or wrappings 
that keep all air out and all moisture 
in. 

Exclude as much air as possible 
when packaging foods to freeze, be- 
cause air causes discoloration and 
oxidizes the fats, causing rancidity 
or “off” flavors. 

Freeze foods as soon as prepared. 
Label and date carefully. 

Allow 12 to 24 hours for adequate 
freezing on the freezing she:ves ac- 
cording to thickness of the foods; 
allow half-inch air spaces between 
the packages for free circulation of 
Size the 
space of most home freezers. It is 


cold air. limits freezing 
not possible to pack in too great a 
load of foods to freeze at one time 
because this raises the freezer tem- 
perature and therefore slows down 
the freezing process, causing larger 
crystals and sometimes spoilage. In 
cases where a large amount must be 
frozen quickly it is advisable to take 


it to a locker plant for fast freezing. 
Containers and Wrappings 


New types of wrappings and freez- 
er containers are constantly appear- 
ing on the market. Keep up to date. 
Investigate as they come out. Among 
the recommended wrappings are alu- 
minum foil 
moisture and vapor proof cellophane, 


freezer wrap, heavy 
polyethylene in bags or sheets and 
laminated freezer papers for some 
meats. Freezer tape for sealing must 
be of best quality. Waxed paper and 
household aluminum foil should not 
packaging foods to 


be used for 
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freeze since both develop cracks that 
let in air which in turn dries out the 
food and causes “off” flavors. 

The most satisfactory containers 
are translucent plastic, flexible poly- 
ethylene cartons, and straight-sided 
glass freezing jars. All these can be 
used over and over, so justifying the 
original cost. 

Freezing dishes include heat-re- 
sistant glass casseroles and other 
utensils, and casserole and freezing 
“pans” of aluminum foil. The edges 
of glass casseroles must be sealed 
with freezer tape. Glass utensils and 


aluminum foil “pans” and casseroles 


Bittersweet 
Bruised and scarred by children’s feet, 
My lawn was a circus ring, 
A football field, a park for dolls, 
A baseball diamond in spring. 


Some day, I dreamed, I shall plant a tree, 
And this earth that is barren and hard 
Shall be richly cloaked in precious green, 
A haven for mystic or bard. 


I have veiled that earth with tender green. 
A willow tree weeps in blue space. 

And I am the barren thing, lost, alone 

In this beautiful, quiet, empty place. 


Wando C. Bertolet 


must be wrapped in moisture and 
vapor proof cellophane and sealed. 


Flavorings and Seasonings 


Flavorings and seasonings do not 
change on freezing, so use the ac- 
customed amounts with the excep- 
tion of salt. Since salt accelerates ox- 
idation, often the cause of short 
freezer-storage life, add as little as 
possible. 

Foods seasoned with wine or 
herbs or both freeze satisfactorily 
and keep their flavor. 

All meat, poultry, game, fish, sa- 
vory entrees and vegetables to be 
frozen have finer flavor and keep 
longer if a litthke monosodium glu- 
tamate is added with the other sea- 
sonings. This is a vegetable protein 
derivative that amplifies natural flav- 
ors, and helps to retain that fresh 
or youthful taste. Mix in one fourth 
teaspoon monosodium glutamate to 
each ten or 12 ounce package of 
vegetables to be frozen; or, if not at 
that time, then add it when cook- 
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Leading faily 


“Nursing Mother” Bra 


++. assures you medically- 
correct support and comfort 
... and it's moisture-safe! 

You enjoy nursing your Baby when you 
wear Leading Lady's “‘Nursing Mother” 
drop cup bra. The —— stay in place while 
a band gives healchful breast support. 
Adjustable back and elastic diaphragm 
inset allow for expansion and easy breath- 
ing. Washable flannel shields with vinyl 
facing prevent moisture stain. 

‘Nursing Motcher’’ gives you a new beau- 
tifully molded silhouette. It's sturdily and 
attractively made of white cotton broad- 
cloth, skillfully tailored for long service. 
Recommended by Many Leading Obstetricians 


For local retailer's name write to 


Leading fly 


2036 E. 105th St. + Cleveland 6, Ohie 
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PIN-CURL 
PERMANENT 


WITH SPECIAL 
NEUTRALIZER 
for a faster, 
longer-lasting wave 
WITH END PAPERS 
For setting tight 
neckline curls on rods 
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FF NOW AVAILABLE! 
=” NEW PINWAE PINWHEEL CLIPS... 


For perfect permanent pin curls and every 
hair setting. Finest aluminum . .. contour 
the entire curl... control stubborn ends... 
set pin curls faster, easier, better. 


TRY THE PINWAE PERMANENT set with the 
new PINWHEEL CLIPS for the loveliest, most 
natural-looking curls you've ever had! 


Write for dealer nearest you 


GG, INC. San Gabriel, Cal. 


| ing them. For meats, poultry and 

fish rub over one half teaspoon to the 
pound, or add it when cooking if not 
applied before freezing. 


Common Questions Answered 


Recently in a personal appearance 
with my associate, Charles Premmac, 
the international singing chef, at 

lthe Short Course for Rural Women 
| Conference in the armory of the 
| University of Maryland, our subject 
|'was “What’s New in Cooking.” The 
audience included 1200 women dele- 
homemaker’s clubs all 
with 


gates from 


| over the state, a live group 
|many questions in the period follow- 
Most of the 


questions related to food freezing. 


ing our presentation. 


Here is a typical selection together 
with my answers: 

Question. Should a meat tender- 
izer be applied before meat is 
frozen? 

Answer. It should not be applied 
before the meat is frozen, because 
it would cause the meat to become 
overtender and too soft. Instead, the 
tenderizer should be applied to the 
meat when about half-thawed. Or it 
may be added after complete thaw- 


ing ten minutes before cooking. 


baked 


Question. 


‘| goods be kept in the freezer? 


How long can 
| Answer. Not more than a month. 
| Keep freezer foods moving. 

| Question. What meats can be kept 
best in the freezer? 

Beet, 
(without giblets ) can be kept frozen 


Answer. lamb and chicken 
from four to nine months with the 
freezer at zero degrees Fahrenheit. 
Lean meats can be kept longer than 


fat meats. 





Question. Why do sausages, sau- 


lsage meat, bacon, ham and other 


| 

| smoked meats sometimes turn rancid 
in the freezer within three weeks? 
Answer, Because they contain so 


much salt. If sausage meat is home- 


| made, and is to be kept over a longer 


period, omit the salt when making 
it. 

Question. Can all vegetables be 
frozen successfully? 
| Answer. No, Delicate salad plants 
Isuch as lettuce or romaine, raw to- 
matoes, raw celery, scallions, raw 
onions and raw white or sweet po- 
/tatoes cannot be frozen successfully. 
All root vegetables must be cooked 
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before freezing. Cooked celery can 
be frozen. White and sweet potatoes 
can be frozen after they are cooked 
and mashed, or are diced small or 
sliced thin and escalloped. Sweet po- 
tatoes can be sliced and candied. 

The only way raw white potatoes 
can be frozen is in the form of pota- 
to pancakes. In this case the potatoes 
should be grated into a solution of 
one fourth teaspoon ascorbic acid 
(known as vitamin C) to one pint 
water to prevent discoloration. They 
should be thoroughly drained before 
mixing with the necessary ingredi- 
ents and shaping into cakes for freez- 
ing. 

Question. Can grapes be frozen? 

Answer. Yes, all forms of firm-tex- 
tured grapes can be frozen, such as 
Thompson seedless, flaming tokay 
Malaga they 
should be used within a month. Soft- 


grapes and others; 


textured grapes such as Concord 
grapes cannot be successfully frozen. 

Before freezing cut the grapes in- 
for individual service. 


cold 


crumpled paper towels and if pos 


to clusters 


Rinse with water, dry on 
sible stand them in a current of air 
to complete the drying. Place in a 
polyethylene bag and freeze. Serve 
with only a slight thawing. Leave 
plenty of crystals in the grapes. 

Question. Should thawed frozen 
foods be retrozen? 


Answer. This should never be done 


If You Move 


Please notify us at least six weeks be 


fore vou change address. Your copy of 


Topay's Heauri is addressed many 


davs in advance of publication dat 
Please send your old address together 
with the new, preferably clipping name 
and old address from last copy received. 
Copies that have been mailed to old 
the 


Post Office unless forwarding postage 


address will not be forwarded by 
is guaranteed by the subscriber. Be sure 
to get your copies promptly by notifying 
us six weeks in advance. Send your 


change of address to 
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Subscription Dept. 
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Protects against sticking! A tal- 
cum powder is a superior lubricant in 
the diaper region because it resists 
wetting and doesn’t form a pasty, 
sticky mass. 


Protects against skin maceration! 
Talcs available on the market contain 
some free calcium oxide and are there- 
fore alkaline and may cause maceration 
of the skin. But the addition of boric 
acid ‘‘neutralizes’’ the talc and thus 
protects your baby’s tender skin. 


Protects against diaper rash! 
Bacteria—collecting in wet diapers 
may produce diaper rash. But boric 
acid gives talc a soothing buffer action 
that helps prevent this bothersome 
ailment. 


Assures effectiveness! Boric acid 
in borated talcs is valuable in main- 
taining «he effectiveness of the prod- 
uct... even after long periods. 








*Latest proof: Tested and approved 


by the 


U.S. Food and Drug 


{dministration, January 30, 1954 





Borated baby powders have been in mass use in the United 


States—and all over the world—for nearly 8O years 
American mothers by the millions have used borated baby 
powders for years and years with effectiveness and 
satisfaction. Clinical studies* attest to the safety of borated 


talcum powders under general conditions of use. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 


Division of Borax Consolidated, Limited 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS “20 MULE TEAM” PACKAGE PRODUCTS 





Here’s one of the best- 
tasting salt substitutes 
ever made 


*Contoins MPG 
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NO MORE drab, zestless, individually 
prepared meals for you!! Use 
ADOLPH’'S SALT SUBSTITUTE 
freely like salt in the family cook- 
ing. Acts and salt-sea#S8ons food like 
real salt in baking and cooking, 
plus enhancing natural food fla- 
vors. Prepare your own salt-free 
breads, salad dressings, and soups 
by using ADOLPH’S SALT SUB- 
STITUTE in place of salt. 
NOW AT YOUR GROCERS in 1% ounce 
jars, or send $1.75 ($1.50 plus 25¢ 
postage) for large economy 5- 
amy ounce jar to: Adolph’s 
‘mtn Ltd, Dept. T-64, Los 
“ae ) Angeles 46, California. 
al Available in U.S. and Canada 
*(Mono Potassium Glutamate) A salt-free M.S.G. 


* 
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Whooping Cough 
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no matter what the food may be. 
Harmful bacteria may have already 
started multiplying before the re- 
freezing is done. 

Question. How long can thawed 
foods be kept in a_ refrigerator? 
| Answer. Not more than 24 hours. 
The tor 
frozen foods is less than that of fresh 
freezing to 
break down fibres, making them soft- 


refrigerator storage time 


| foods, because tends 
jer and less palatable than when 
| fresh. 

Question. Can you give us some 
both 


| day and when entertaining, and also 


| suggestions for meals, every- 
for packed lunches that can be 
| quickly and economically prepared 
by the use of the food freezer? 


Time-Saving Menus 


| This last question demands a little 
special attention. If Mother is to be 
away for any length of time, the 
| freezer can provide and safeguard 
| most of the family food so it can be 
| thaw-heated or quickly cooked even 
|by teen-agers who have done little 
‘cooking. Be sure the menus are writ- 
'ten out together with any necessary 
instructions for preparation. 

When planning for an absence, 
prepare and freeze the foods to be 
used. Be sure the packages are dated 
and clearly labeled. Then you can be 


assured the family will be well nour- 


ished during your absence with 
foods of your own planning and your 
own preparation. Here is a typical 
day's menu. “F” signifies a food from 


the freezer. 


Breakfast 
Orange Juice (F) 
New England Hash (F) 
Cornbread (F 
Coffee Tea Milk 


Lune h 
Asparagus (F Toast 
with Cheese Sauce (F) 
Baked Apples (F Hermits (F) 
Coffee Tea Milk 


on 


Dinner 
Tossed Salad Bowl 
Platter Lamb Stew (F) 
or Casserole (F 
Green Peas (F Warm Rolls (F 
Pineapple (F 
Spiced Cupcakes (F ) 


Beverage 


Carried lunches replace a regular 
meal so they should be well planned 
and substantial. When frozen foods 
are included they add fresh taste 
appeal. Frozen foods of protein type 
that that taste 
good cold include broiled or fried 


may be used and 


chicken, sliced meat or meat loaf, 
or thin meat cakes. These may be 
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frozen in individual portions. Pro- 
vide frozen bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches, or make the meat into sand- 
wiches, package and freeze. In this 
case, spread the bread with butter 
or margarine; do not use mayon- 
naise, mustard or ketchup, since .it 
will soak into the bread. Add an in- 
dividual container of frozen fruit or 
apple sauce, and a frozen packaged 
cupcake, gingerbread or cookies. In- 
clude a fresh tomato, relishes, or cel- 
ery or carrot sticks. Fill a thermos 
with hot soup, milk, lemonade or hot 
coffee, tea or cocoa to complete an 
excellent meal. The frozen foods in 
the lunchbox will thaw in about 
three hours at room temperature, 
and so be ready to eat by noon. 

Caution. Do not inclide frozen 
fish in any form in the lunchbox, 
since some lockers where lunchboxes 
are stored become very warm and 
may cause it to spoil. 

Special diets. The preparation of 
foods for special diets, such as dia- 
betic, reducing, low salt or low cho- 
lesterol, is greatly simplified by use 
of the food freezer. Prepare, wrap- 
seal and freeze at one time a variety 
of foods to cover from one to two 
weeks of meals, and store in a special 
section of the freezer. Meals can then 
be quickly prepared, and the diet 
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The following questions are based 
on information in this issue of To- 
day's Health. Turn to page 59 for 


the answers. 


1. What is the outstanding symp- 
tom of black widow spider bite? 

2. Is a self-confident child happier 
alone or with others? 

3. What is mixed with newsprint 
pulp to make papier-maché? 

4. What is the drowning rate in 
the U.S. today? 

5. Who is the member of the fam- 
ily most likely to die first? 

6. Why are detergent shampoos 
becoming popular? 

7. What is absolutely essential to 
happiness and health? 

8. Why is butter cream icing best 
for a cake that will be kept in a 
deep-freeze? 


= for the first time 


“WONDER-BLEND” pillows amazingl 

soft & comfortable : 
Buoyant & Springy the most 
sleepable pillow ever 

“WONDER-BLEND” is a combination of 

NATURE'S very finest down 
(for softness & resiliency) 
and man made 
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For the 
New Mother 


FASHIONCRAFT'S 
“stay-open” 


The m id Or 
insulated formula bag 

Keeps foods, juices, formulas hot about four hours. 

Unconditionally guaranteed frame. Stays open till 


flicked shut. Washable plastic, rubberized lining, 
Fibergias insulation. The season's smartest colors. 


$5.00 At infant and Department Stores. 


1f not available at your favorite store, 
send us your prepaid order. The bag will 
be sent to you from our nearest store. 


Fashioncraft Products, 185—30th St., Bkiyn. 32, N. Y. 
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| will have a very appetizing variety. 
| When you entertain. At holiday 
\time or when guests are expected 
|any time during the year, your food 
freezer can be an infallible support. 
For example, main course plates for 
a luncheon or dinner party ean be 
made up of cooked foods needing 
the same time to thaw-heat—for ex- 
beef Strogonoff, 


potato rosettes and asparagus with 


| ample duchesse 
cheese sauce. Each person’s servings 
can be arranged on aluminum foil- 
ware plates. wrap-sealed and frozen. 
Then at mealtime, all you need do 
Do 


not pour sauces over cooked meat 


lis thaw-heat them and _ serve. 
poultry or vegetables before freez- 
|ing. Instead make and add them just 
before serving. It is possible, how- 
ever, to freeze creamed entrees pro- 
vided the following recipe is used 
for the cream sauce: Heat one and 


half milk. Stir in 


tablespoon butter or margarine and 


one cups of one 
two tablespoons quick-cooking gran- 
When it begins to 
fourth 


teaspoon 


ular rice cereal 
thicken, add 
salt, fourth 


one teaspoon 


one mono 


sodium glutamate and a few grains 


of pepper. Simmer three minutes. 
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Then run in a blender or beat with 
beater until very smooth and creamy 
and all graininess has disappeared. 
Traditional white sauce made with 
flour breaks on freezing. 

In selecting foods for main course 
plates, choose those that contrast in 
color and flavors, and arrange them 
neatly quite close together. Prepare 
and freeze only a day in advance, 
since the spaces between the foods 
cause them to dry out 

If a company meal is to be served 
en buffet or outdoors, many foods 
thaw-heated in a portable 
Or for quick 


table-cooking 


can be 


electric roaster oven 


and fascinating vou 
can grill steaks, chops rock lobster 
tails, whole fish or fish fillets in an 
infrared the 


frozen state. Or use the chafing dish 


broiler, starting from 


for thawing an a la king dish or 
Swedish meat balls 

Plan canapes and other appetizers 
for the first Deluxe 
and hot rolls appear via the freezer. 


course breads 
The most luxurious and professional 
and 


of your own making and prepared 


frozen puddings, pies, cakes 


frozen desserts can be produced 


at a time convenient to you. 
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Let’s Banish Rabies Sor a A baw Westy Kame 


(Continued from page 18) today’ health 


luck of a long incubation for vaccine For good health and personal cleanliness insist 
on the skin cleansers listed below in public, com 


treatment to save them. 
mercial and industrial washrooms 


From lran came more grim news. 
TI bi a : They are tried and true, and excellent cleansers 
he rabies death rate in one recent | SOAPERIOR liquid toilet soap with added MELLI 
outbreak was 30 per cent despite } SOL. plus new compatible lanolin 
Semple vaccination. These Iranians | U. S. MECHANICS Hand Powder with added 
MELLISOI plus new compatible lanolin for in 


were badly chewed up by rabid Geietniaah cae 
MANUFACTURED BY 
U. S. SANITARY SPECIALTIES CORPORATION 


Bored Dumb | 1001 S. CALIFORNIA AVENUE, CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES IN NEW YORK CITY AND DALLAS 


Offices in principal cities and at Montreal, Canada (consult your telephone directory) 








His monologues are dull and flat; 
No syllables will glisten, 

Because he dominates the chat | BYE hateliled NEW WAY 

When you want him to listen! scomes.V ie YOUR BABY! wae 4 JO 


Leonard K. Schiff | THE SAFE TA YLOR-TOT 
— * MAND-Pase BETTER BUILT FOR 


wolves. The worse the lacerations, . COMFORTABLE as masen 


the less chance for the vaccine to | ote BABY -CARRIER! AND 


work, ME ess cin, Por bowiee STROLLER 
By mid-1940s this was clear—post- _— eth Boe gre ton 
bite vaccination alone cannot rid | — pee rd po arumimun fl 
us of the fear of hydrophobic death. . — oa - w00eis 190 
How to break the epidemic chain? ——— stores *4: ae 
« direct. 


In 1945 Dr. H. N. Johnson of the 


Rockefeller Foundation came up CUDDLESEAT PATENTED) 


with a slim hint of hope. Instead of P. O. BOX 1754, SARASOTA, FLORIDA ff TAYLOR 2 IN 1 ras sRawe § 


SPRING SEA Al tal 


the 21 injections needed to protect 


dog hitten hunan beings, he sve | OP MT Tee ae me Ta Eg TD 


healthy dogs a single shot of the 


Semple vaccine killed with carbolic If You Make Your Own Fresh 
acid; 88.5 per cent of the animals Mm Fruit and Vegetable aItitd-++. 


proved resistant when challenged 


with virulent rabies 
Would the new preventive stand 
up under epidemic test? In Memphis 
in the spring of 1948 there was alarm 
at an ugly dog rabies outbreak, The 
rounding up of stray dogs and the 
rigorously enforced leashing and 
confinement of home dogs had failed 
to stop it. Newly rabid dogs were 
found daily; the city was afraid. 
To Memphis came Dr. Ernest S. The K&K Plan Gives You More of Nature’s Wonderful, 
Tierkel, sent by Dr. James H. Steele Natural Vitamins, Minerals and Vita Nutrients from Fresh 
Fruits and Vegetables! — 


Your body must have certain amounts the KGK juicer-Shredder 
set, we will give you @ 


of minerals, vitamins and other vital one year subscription to 
Atlanta, He was armed only with the | putrients—every day! Furthermore, it’s r ry either Life G Health 
far from perfect one-shot Semple | easier to get these minimum requirements "%% T prefer, Todays Health— 

if you use fresh and tasty concentrated Wess pee + nana 
juice—which you can easily extract in oe oe 
large a scale. In a tremendous round- your own kitchen. And compared with 
up, citizens of high and low degree other methods, you get 20% more pulp- | Send te Dept. TH7 


voluntarily co-operating, 23,000 dogs | fee juice with 90% less work! MITA Neth tee 
—80 per cent of the dog population _The K&K Juicer-Shredder Combina- | Chicago 47, Illinois 
tion also produces for you better food 
of Memphis and Shelby County— shredding for tastier, easier to digest | 
flocked into 71 improvised clinics in soups, salads, and desserts. | Address ‘ 


fire stations and schoolyards. Veteri- FREE! send for free folder giving 
more details—no obligation! 





of the U. S. Public Health Service's 
Communicable Disease Center in 
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SACRAMEN 


BRAND 


TOMATO JUICE 


it's richer, redder 
.- +more delicious 
... with natural sweetness 


For extra nutrition and source of Vitamin C. 
(Min. 20 mg. per 100 cc. when packed.) 


Bercut-Richards Packing Co. 
P.O. Box 2470, Sacramento 11, Calif. 
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The SEX TECHNIQUE 


IN MARRIAGE « By |. E. Hutton, M.D 
Explains ‘the prestions factors involved in —— mar- 
riage successful om the sexual level. maril 
concerned with the conduct of the honeymoon and wit 
the technic of the sexual performance." 

—Today's Health (published by the American Medical 
Assn.) Velle ¢ plea what to do before, during and after 
acrua niercourse includes Sex Practice in Marriage, 
hie quer id Methods of Intercourse, Impotence and 
vr / erwal Difleultics, Mutual Adjustments, ete 
itustr ated with anatomy charts and explanatory diagrams. 

if over _ order this book at ys 
age. 5-day Money Ba juarantee 
‘Devt. 34-K, 251 W. oth st W.Y. tl 
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BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS 
6 ects for HOLLYWOOD 
veheort/ COSMETIC LINE 


Exciting, profitable career for mature women. Full 
or part time, No experience needed, Free training 
Big ae immediately! Send this ad for details 
and free shampoo now! 


STUDIO GIRL HOLLYWOOD COSMETICS, Dept. 1-74 


3618 San Fernande Rad. Glendale, Calif. 


i...) SE 


UDIO GIRL LUXURY CREAM SHAMPOO 








23,000 in just six days, in late April. 

By mid-July, all mad dogs and any 
human need for Pasteur treatment 
and all fear of rabies were only mem- 
ories in Memphis. The same simple 
system of intensive vaccination of 50 
per cent of dogs quickly wiped out 
rabies outbreaks in St. Louis, Denver 
and Spokane. 

These question 
buzzing in the Steele 
and Tierkel. Since dog rabies can be 


victories set a 
minds of Drs. 


so simply controlled in cities, why 
not wipe it out of the U.S.A.? 
But the Public Health Service 
fighters faced stymies—this one-shot 
gave temporary protection 
not more than 


vaccine 


a year in many dogs. 


'It would be a fantastic enterprise to 


vaccinate 22,000,000 dogs in Amer- 

And this killed vaccine 
rabid 
known to 


(prepared from nervous tis- 


sues) had been cause 


paralysis in some dogs, although this 
Similar 


is rare. accidents have oc- 
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curred, also rarely, in human Pasteur 
and Semple vaccinations. 

But 
this 
Laboratories of 
Company, Drs. 
ary Koprowski and Mr. 


big step forward occurred 

1948. At Lederle 
American Cyanamid 
Herald Cox and Hil- 
Jack Black 
enticed rabies virus to grow in em- 
. In eggs the little 


Same year 


bryos in hen’s e 
rabies demons multiplied gaily. But 
they lost 
their power to murder and became 


passed from egg to egg, 
gentle toward all animals but mice. 
unharmed by a shot of 
But in three 
proof against a 
dose of that 
would kill 90 per cent of unvacci- 
nated dogs. 
Would the 
preventive power be long-lasting? In 
1953 from Dr. Tierkel and co-operat- 
Lederle at the 
Center came 


Dogs were 


this living egg virus. 


weeks they were 


furious rabies virus 


living egg vaccine’s 


ing virus hunters 


Communicable Disease 


the answer. Dogs given a single shot 











“Germs have nothing to do with it. I just don’t like kissing old women.” 
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With 


ec Mma-Twins 


YEAR ’ROUND 
CONDITIONED AIR 


What affects the comfort and 
health of your whole family more 
than the air they breathe, the tem- 
perature in which they live? 


With the Clima-Twins, you have 
ideal, constant control over both 
these comfort factors the year 
‘round. The Clima-Twins heat in 
winter—cool your home in summer. 
You forget the calendar with the 
Clima-Twins. It’s always healthfully 
comfortable! 


Whatever your air conditioning require- 
ment... wherever you want the unit 
placed, Peerless has the answer for you! 

* Write for details and the name of your 
neorest dealer... 
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a the living virus egg vaccine 
proved 100 per cent immune when 
| challenged 39 months later with 
virulent rabies. 

| But mightn’t a few of the gentle 
rabies midget microbes in the living 
vaccine revert to deadliness? World- 
wide, more than 2,000,000 have been 
injected and, at this writing, not a 
death has been reported that can 
| be laid to the living virus vaccine. 
| Still the menace smoldered; and 
it exploded into a vicious epidemic 
lin Chicago last winter and became 
front page news. A mother wanted 
‘shots for her little girl 
‘suburb. The doctor said no need of 


bitten in a 


it, he knew of no mad dogs around. 
| The little girl died of rabies. Newly 
|rabid dogs rampaged around daily. 
Yet people grumbled at having to 
leash their dogs or keep them in 
| Then one day a man was badly 
| bitten about the head and health de- 
|partment lab men found rabies in 
the dog’s brain. Dr. Herman N. Bun- 
desen, health commissioner, so far 
had got every human dogbite vic- 
tim under vaccine treatment. But 
| where was this man? 

| He Whereabouts 


known. To news, radio and TV men 


was gone, un- 


Dr. Bundesen told this man’s awful | 


danger. Treatment might save him, 


if only this Mr. X—so 


called him—could be found, but | 


Answers Zo 
Technical Tichlers 


(See page 55) 


1. Excruciating pain. (“The Low- | 


down on the Black Widow,” 
me. ) 
2. With 


Confidence,” 


page 
others. (“Building 
page 65. 
3. Flour salt. 
Handicraft,” page 45. ) 
4. Slightly over four deaths per 
100,000 
Safety,” page 17.) 
5. The father. (“ 30. ) 
6. Because they work well in hard 


and (“Vacation 


population. (“Swimming 


35, page 


water. (“Soapless Shampoos,” 
46. ) 

7. A definite goal in life. (“Why 
Retire?” page 20.) 

8. Because other icings dry and 
flake off. (“How to Get the Most Out 
of Your Food Freezer,” page 38.) 


page 


Bundesen | 


Self- 


Noreen Super Color Rinse 

is temporary but completely 

effective ... Adds glamorous color, 
quickly and easily, without making a 
permanent change... . stays fresh until your 
next shampoo. Try on your Noreen color... 
see how it makes dull hair exciting, 

really blends in unwanted gray, or 
beautifies gray and white hair. Choose 
from 14 lovely, inexpensive shades. 


At cosmetic counters everywhere 
Also professionally applied 
in beouty salons 


Available in Canodo 
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nursery thermometer 
switch plate 


Adorable shiny white ewitch plate with an 
accurate room thermometer, Helps young 
mother regulate temperature of the nursery. 
Easy to install. Replaces regular light switch 
plate. Sold at Infants’ Depts everywhere. $1.00 


RICHARD G. KRUEGER 
INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Infants’ Novelties 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








Be Carefree and Safe 


ry, 


ety 


you have no telltale buige 
you're always secure 


you're always dainty 


$1.00 
$1.59 


* Special Offer! 


quickly. Days, hours counted. The 
city caught the pathos of this anony- 
mous man who might be saved and, 
not knowing, might die. To Chicago 
and the Midwest Mr. X became a 
symbol. 

The resulting man hunt turned up 
'Mr. X five days after the dogbite. 
The 21-day series of shots began. 
“Has he a chance?” reporters asked 
Bundesen. “It may be a photo fin- 
ish,” said the doctor. And this sus- 
X—and the city’s 
rabies education—on the front pages 
for weeks. Mr. X lived; and Chicago 


was rabies conscious. 


pense kept Mr. 


Of scores of people bitten by 
known rabid dogs, of hundreds more 
bitten by dogs uncaptured, danger 
1100. in 


Chicago and the suburbs—have been 


unknown, all—more than 
given vaccine treatment. Not a death 
from rabies among them. 

Stray or 
rare. A parade of dogs poured into 


straying dogs became 
the 75 private veterinary hospitals 
of the area. In addition, special free 
clinics were set up where local vet 


Robert J. 


Cyrog, president of their association, 


erinarians, led by Dr. 


vaccinated the dogs of all who said 
they could not pay. Nearly 240,000 
of the area’s estimated 250,000 dogs 
have been protected. Rabid dogs are 
still being found in Chicago, but as 
this is written the epidemic is peter- 
ing out. 

Before rabies becomes only an ev il 
memory, What can we do in event of 
| dogbite? A great deal, and hopeful 
ito save life. It’s the rabid dog's sa- 
| liva that carries the deadly virus. 


“Isn't there some other part of him he 


would like patted just as well?’ 
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This can be cleaned out of the fresh 
wound by thorough, ten to 15 min- 
ute washing, with plain soap and 
water. It’s been proved experimen- 
tally to prevent a high proportion of 
infection. This can be done before 
the doctor comes. 

Under what conditions do doctors 
advise anti-rabies injections? When 
the biting dog is obviously rabid; 
when the dog’s brain has been found 
positive for rabies in the laboratory; 
when the dog cannot be found after 
an attack; and, even in the absence 
of a bite, when anyone has been so 
exposed to a rabid dog that the 
saliva may have reached a scratch 
or mucous membrane. 

There’s added hope now, even 
when dogbites are severe, multiple, 
on the head and face and incubation 
of the disease may be too fast for 
the vaccine alone to prevent hydro- 
phobic death. An anti-rabies hyper 
immune serum has been developed 
made available 
Public 


In dangerous bites 


now has been 
under license of the U. S. 
Health Service. 


it is given if possible within 72 hours 


and 


and followed by the vaccine injec- 
tions. Two hundred and fifty per- 
sons, most of them severely and dan- 
gerously bitten, have been given this 
new hyper-immune serum plus Sem- 
ple vaccine. None have come down 
with rabies. 

Though the vast majority of cases 
of both dog and human rabies are 
the result of dogbites, yet the virus 
lurk in the 


child, in 


does wild. In Florida 


one Pennsylvania one 
woman, have recently been attacked 
by bats, proved rabid. Foxes in the 
Southern and Eastern United States 
and skunks in the Northern 
west of the Mississippi are also found 
But to toll the bell for the 


last mad dog, we do not 


states 


infected 
have to 
wait till rabies is wiped out of the 
wild. 

break 


In Malaya and 


Vaccinating our dogs will 


the sinister chain 
Israel, both poor countries compared 
to ours, rabies has been wiped, out 
by inoculating the dogs with the live 
virus egg vaccine. We love our dogs. 
We fear rabies. We can guard our 
dogs (and ourselves) by providing 
them 


vaccine 


with injection of a safe 
that 


may be for life. 


one 


lasts for three years, 
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Vacation Handicraft 
(Continued from page 45) 


fruit dish twice to get a serving of 
porridge for two or three mornings! ) 

The bowls were fairly successful, 
but the masks we tried to make next 
were too bulky. By far our most use- 
ful papier-maché objects were the 
vases we constructed by placing a 
papier-maché covering over interest- 
ingly-shaped tins and squatty bot- 
tles. We used poster paints in color- 
ing our products and varnished the 
best of the specimens with clear 
varnish, 

This summer we are embarking on 
soap-carving. Two of the children 


were fascinated by this when they 
whittled little snow men and animals 
for our mantle decorations at Christ- 
mas. They used poster paints to 
color their soap figures. 

The basic materials for all three of 
these handicrafts—plaster of Paris, 
papier-maché and soap—are within 
the reach of any family budget. Ex- 
pensive tools are unnecessary; in- 
deed, the only really essential tool 
for this summer's soap-carving is a 
kitchen paring 
knife which comes to a point. Even 


pocketknife or a 


the soap scraps can be saved and 
used in the next week’s wash! 
Several rainy days at a cottage 
with a number of children can be 
a headache! The youngsters soon tire 
of games. From experience we know 
that children are happy when they 
are busy. We want our youngsters 
to enjoy making things and to have 
handwork. 
And we enjoy the projects as much 


a taste of a variety of 
as our son ard daughters. 

The products of our industry can- 
not be classed by any stretch of the 
imagination as works of art, but they 
are souvenirs to remind us of good 
times we have had together. 

The planning ahead of time and 
the small outlay of money and ener- 
dividends in family 


gy pays big 


unity and happiness! 


makes 7 meat 


SO TENDER! 


Chef’s tests prove 
So-Ten best! 


Take a tip from ex- 

perienced cooks, who =e 4 

have been pre-tenderizing their meats 
for years ...the one best way to be sure 
of consistently tender steaks, roasts, 
etc., is to apply a little So-Ten Meat 
Tenderizer before broiling or roasting. 
Unseasoned So-Ten softens tough con- 
nective tissues...makes even cheapest 
meat cuts tender and juicy, without 
changing the original flavor. Use of 
So-Ten also shortens cooking time, 
saves wasteful shrinkage. Send only 35c 
for regular-size shaker PPD anywhere 
in the U.S. So-Ten 

Co., P.O. Box 2841, ome 


Memphis, Tenn. Lg 
' efen 


®@ MEAT 
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So- ER Py 
> 
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insure a lovely bosem after pregnancy 


PADS WITH EACH BRA 

FINE COTTON BROAMLOTH 
32 to 44 B ond C cups $2.75) 
$3.00) 


EXTRA PADS 8 to © bex 25¢..40 te @ box $1.00 
Write for FREE Booklet 


Preferred by Mrs. America for its outstanding 
qualities during pregnancy and through the 


nursing period. Patented inner cup giv 


support from beneath the breasts. Front sex 
drops down for modest, easy nursing whit 
straps stay comfortably on shoulders _<ettera, 
for best support. Parva buckles - 
removable adjustable back 

elastic . . disposable, moisture 
proo! pads and special 
“iritation free” features 


make it most desirable 


At Corset Shops ..Maternity Shops.. Fine Stores 
ANNE ALT BRASSIERES. BOX 71, COMPTON, CALIF. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO HEAR 


DR. DUKELOW'S ARTICLE 


BY THE SAME TITLE, APPEARING IN THIS ISSUE, 
VIVIDLY DRAMATIZED ON RADIO? 


THIRTY-FIVE 
re 


A series of 13 dramatic radio programs 
Scripted by leading writers 


Authenticated by outstanding physicians 


heart disease 

cancer 

arthritis 

high blood pressure 
mental health 
surgical advances 
rehabilitation 
preparation for old age 
endocrinology 
diseases of the blood 
general therapeutics 
nutrition 

diabetes 


PRODUCED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE 
BUREAU OF HEALTH EDUCATION OF THE 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


BY MARSHALL-HESTER PRODUCTIONS 


Inquire of your local medical society for time and station. 
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Drink your 
VITAMIN A 
DAILY! 


EVEREADY Carrot Juice 
brings you nearly all the 
properties of raw carrots 
—especially essential 
Vitamin A. No synthetic 
vitamins —you get your 
health the natural way ! 
EVEREADY Carrot 
Juice is at your health 
food store, or your 
grocer’s. 


For free recipes and 


a 
EVERE (ud ‘ 


NON-POISONOUS 
NON-TOXIC 
ODORLESS 

'> Pint — $1.25 
Quart — $3.49 

5 Nursery Colors & 


Transparent Enamel 


Paint, Hardware & Department Stores 


ZYNOLYTE SALES CO. 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


Appendicitis 
(Continued from page 35) 


soreness in the lower right corner of 
the abdomen. If this series of symp- 
toms should develop in you or any 
member of your family call your 
doctor immediately. When the doc- 
tor examines the patient, he will 
look for characteristic changes in the 
pulse, temperature, abdominal mus- 
cle tone and blood cells. 

I have always been grateful to 
watchful parents who would call and 
describe symptoms such as these: 

“Doctor, my boy had a little colic. 
He was nauseated and vomited just 
a bit. 
Does that mean anything?” 
that 
Sometimes it turned out to be just 


Now he seems comfortable. 


I have heard story often. 
something the child had eaten. Oc- 
casionally it was the beginning of 
acute, gangrenous appendicitis—the 
interval when the pain has stopped 
and the patient feels quite well has 
called the 


stage of appendicitis. It may mean 


been “fool's paradise” 
that the painful pressure in the ap- 
pendix has been relieved by rupture 
of the organ and escape of its foul 
contents into the abdominal cavity. 
It is like the calm center of a hurri- 
cane, with the worst yet to come 
Within a few 


infection 


hours the signs of 


grave will appear, unless 
prompt action is taken. 

“When there is colic, or pain in the 
abdomen, never give a cathartic.” 
That slogan, broadcast on the radio 
displayed on billboards and in street- 


cars a generation ago, materially cut 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


down the deaths from appendicitis 
It hasn’t been heard enough recently 
and people are forgetting it. It is a 
good slogan to paste in your hat. In 
hospitals you may hear this bit of 
doggerel: 

Purgation will bring perforation 

In an appendix kinked and bad. 


Food and drink are abomination, 


And with delay he'll die, begad. 


The appendix is looked on as the 


remnant of an organ that once had a 
Like 


other organs that have outlived their 


function, but no longer has. 


usefulness—little toes and wisdom 
teeth, for instance—the appendix has 
a special faculty for causing trouble. 
Grass-eating animals have a huge 
intestinal reservoir where our appen- 
dix is located, and ours is considered 
to be a vestigial remnant of such a 
reservoir. 

Surgery may not always be the 
important feature in the treatment 
of appendicitis that it has been in 
the past. A recent report tells of 47 
patients with acute appendicitis who 
were treated with antibiotics alone 
recovered 


without operation All 


without any serious trouble. 

What does all this mean to you? 
It means that if you, or anyone for 
whom you are responsible, should 
have anything like the train of symp- 
toms that have been described, you 
should follow these rules: 

l. Do not 
drugs 

2. Put the patient to bed. 


no food or drink 


give any cathartics or 


Allow 


) 


3. Call a doctor immediately. 
1. Follow his orders carefully, 
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Thirty-Five, A Check Point on the Road of Life 


(Continued from page 32) 


possess the information and_ skills 
needed for healthful living. Part of 
this responsibility is discharged in 
the home relationships and the hab- 
its and attitudes toward health that 
are family tradition. Friendly rela- 
tions with a family doctor who is 
called on for advice and counsel in 
both health and disease is necessary. 
It not only helps maintain good 
health, but to 


know how to use a doctor for both 


teaches youngsters 
preventive and therapeutic services. 
Careful selection of the diet for the 
of the 
practice of safety, the encourage- 
of 


feeling of security are all part of the 


family, habits cleanliness, 


ment emotional stability and a 
parents’ role in child health. 

The rest of this responsibility is 
discharged through the community. 
Active support of a local health de- 
partment and the usual voluntary 
health agencies insures health pro- 
tection that is available in no other 
way. A comprehensive school health 
program supplements the home in 
both health health 


service and assures a healthful school 


education and 


A Quietly Famous Man 


environment. Active participation in 
civic activities makes the community 
a better place to live for adults and 
children. 

So, here you are at 35—halfway on 
the road of life. Here is the place 
to take stock of your personal health. 
Have the necessary medical exami- 
nations been made to be sure? And 
how about the health of your mate, 
your parents, your children? Have 
they also been checked so you know? 
And if so, have you carried out the 
doctor's Look 
over your home. Can it be improved 


recommendations? 


in safety, attitude and understand- 
ing? Is it a good, healthy place for 
And the 


community? Do you know what is 


youngsters? how about 
being done to protect you—and is 
it enough? Now—at 35—is the time 
to find to 


can act wisely, and lay the founda- 


out, learn facts so you 
tions for years and years of life. Look 
about you at the 70 year old men 
and of 


When you have another 35 years to 


women your acquaintance, 


your credit will you be 70 years old | 
| 


—or 70 years young? | 


| 


(Continued from page 37) 


the older girls tutoring the young- 
sters. By the time Walter was ready 
for grade school work, three of his 
seven sisters were able to take over. 
Always an avid reader, he made good 
use of his father’s library, which in- 
cluded many of the classics. 

At 14 he 


Henry but at midyear had to leave 


entered Emory and 
because of sickness in the family. 
He became night clerk in a small 
hotel $10 a month, but later 
boosted his to $35 suc- 


cessive jobs with two railroad con- 


for 
income in 
struction firms and a chemical man- 
ufacturing plant. 

the 


coaching of his sisters, he succeeded 


Between his reading and 
at 17 in meeting the requirements to 
enter Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
where he obtained his bachelor of 
science degree in analytical chemis- 


try in 1909. 


. 


“Short of stature, long of head,” 
was the way he was described in 
the 1909 VPI annual, the Bugle, of 
he He 


helped organize and was president 


which was editor-in-chief. 
of the student body, president of the | 
junior class and the debating society. | 
He also ran on the cross-country 

team and was quarterback of his 

class football team. 

On leaving VPI, he went to Nor- 
folk to teach chemistry and math at 
Norfolk Academy, a day school for 
boys, and to develop also an unusual 
interest in the life of the community. 
There he met Miss Lucretia Reid de 
of the 


town’s leading citizens. He organized 


Jarnette, daughter of one 
and served as scoutmaster of a Boy 
Scout troop—one of the first in the 
country, 

Three years after his arrival in 
Norfolk he was able to enter Johns 
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A MOST VALUABLE AID 
TO HOME HYGIENE 


Yes, FILTER 
room air and 
allergy discomforts 
the 
oughly cleans, 
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cleaner place in which to live 
this chance to learn about this outstanding 
better for and 
family. Mail coupon below for beautiful 
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1 
"RIDING FAMILIES” — everywhere — recognize 
the unequalled values of authentic FRYE’S RANCHER 
BOOTS. Inside and outside, they are tops in quality 
and craftsmanship. All FRYE’S RANCHER BOOTS 
are correctly balanced according to average body 
weights in each size — painstakingly fashioned for your 
all time comfort in the saddle or walking. Hlustrated 
here is FRYE’S "GOLDEN WEST” available for the 
entire family with better dealers, everywhere. Made of 
the finest plump glove leather for supple comfort, 
authentic western styled stitching, and cushion crepe 
soles and heels for lightweight, long wear and all day 
FRYE’S “GOLDEN WEST” Rancher 

BOOTS are co aan to piven 
NAME 


WRITE 
JOHN A. FRYE RT: COMPANY, Inc. 


Foremost in Coot Craftamanshitp Jor 9O ye ard 


MARLBORO, MASS. 
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SEX 
GUIDE 
to Happy 
Marriage 


What TODAY'S HEALTH Says: 


his book gives the ‘facts of life’—straight, frank, de- 





JOURNAL OF AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN. San 


‘A liberal education for the tay person. is care- 
futty written , Informative, and interesting TR can be 
recommended. 

Fully iituetrated @ 352 pages @ If over 21, order at once! 


$3.00 Postfree. 5-day Money Back Guarantee 
Emerson Books, inc., Dept. 35-K, 251 W. 19th St..N.Y. We 
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“Hey, Mom!” 








| Hopkins. He obtained his M.D. de- 
gree in 1916, making Phi Beta Kappa 
and Alpha Omega Alpha, honorary 
medical fraternity. In medical school 
he again took on jobs at every oppor- 
tunity, even teaching in public night 
but still found time to con- 
de Jar- 


and 


school 
tinue his courtship of Miss 
nette, whom he married in 1917 
keep up his Scout work. 

Today the 
private office is a statuette of a Boy 


only ornament in his 
Scout presented by his tough news- 
boy troop when he entered the U.S. 
Medical Corps in 1917. 

In World War IL, Dr. Martin vol- 
unteered at 54 active duty, It 


| was his firm conviction that the most 


for 


important objective in the world was 
the winning of the war. 

Colonel Martin served overseas in 
the Peleliu, Saipan and Oki- 
nawa of the 
| places. Assigned to the Tenth Army, 


Pacific 

were among some 
he spent a part of his time attending 
the late Gen. Joseph Stillwell. Work- 


ing with two other medical officers, 





at your Drug Store 


he toured collecting. stations and 


medical installations on the islands. 


They were under constant air and 
artillery attack. 

He landed on Okinawa on the sec- 
of the 
while 
the 


Driving himself 


attack and worked 
with the Sixth 
of the 
relentlessly, 


ond day 
closely for a 


Marines on north end 
island. 
he at times went without sleep for 
he 


hours. Recalling those days, 


says, “If the people could only have 
seen what planning means!” 

Before his 14 months of overseas 
duty, Colonel Martin served as chiet 
of medicine at Percy Jones Hospital 
in Battle Creek and 
sultant to the Fifth 


He was awarded the 


medical con- 


Service Com- 
Bronze 
on Oki- 


superior 


mand. 
Star 
nawa, 


for meritorious service 
a commendation for 
service at Percy 
battle stars for his Asiatic-Pacific rib- 
And he brought home his bullet- 
jacket 

he could 


he 


the Government as one of three men 


Jones and three 
bon. 
torn field 

Before 


private practice 


settle down to 


was called by 


to tour Army hospitals in Germany 
and recommend a suitable training 


program. Dr. Martin is now a mem- 
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ber of the Hoover Commission's Task 
Force, attending specialist to the U.S. 
Public Health Service hospital in 
Norfolk, Air Force consultant and 
honorary consultant to the Navy 
Medical Corps. 

Established once again in his Nor- 
folk office, he renewed his vigorous 
activity in medical practice and af- 
fairs of the community. Lenoir 
Chambers, editor of the Virginian- 
Pilot, told us: 

“I can say without reservation that 
Dr. Martin has done more than any 
other physician in Norfolk to see that 
the high standards of medical prac- 
tice are maintained. He did a very 
good job in the local medical society 
and encouraged the development of 
committees to determine the quali- 
fications of physicians. He has a first- 
rate sense of public responsibility 
and a keen interest in the life of the 
community.” 

Many people credit Dr. Martin 
with virtually “creating” the Norfolk 
Hospital Association in 1939, which 
administers all city and state funds 
for the hospitalization of indigents. 
Its purpose is to keep politics out of 
administration of public funds for 
hospital care of the poor. And in 
1935 he was a prime mover in the 
organization of the Tidewater Hos- 
pital Association, a non-profit group 
that sells hospital and medical care 
insurance on a voluntary basis. 

Mrs. Martin, 
slight prejudice but is well-supported 


who admits to a 
in her opinion by other Norfolk citi- 
zens, says of her husband: 

“W.B. always follows through on 
whatever he starts, and he never 
thinks of himself. If he espouses a 
cause he will fight to the finish, re- 
gardless of the effect on his prestige.” 

Two or three years ago the Com- 
munity Hospital of Norfolk, an insti- 
tution for Negroes administered by 
Negroes, faced the possibility of 
closing. Dr. Martin headed a com- 
mission that, after a thorough study, 
submitted a detailed report aimed 
at retaining the hospital and recom- 
mending a number of improvements. 
Some opposition came at first from 
both Negroes and whites, but the 
hospital is still in operation and many 
recommendations have been adopted. 

One of his earliest skirmishes in 


public health came in 1935 when a 





pasteurization ordinance was intro- 
duced at Norfolk and encountered 
the usual Before — it 
passed, Dr. Martin was called upon 


opposition. 


to question some witnesses, among 
them the 


nence who “simply 


usual woman of prom 


cannot stand 
pasteurized milk. 
“Where do milk?” Dr 


Martin inquired. The woman named 


you buy 


a dairy. “And how long have you 
been getting milk from this dairy?’ 
“That 


informed the committee 


Several months, she replied 
dairy,” he 
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These cookies have no 
sugar in them at all— 
yet they're as sweet 
and delicious as any 
you'd ever hope to 
bake. They're called 
Orange Nut cookies, 
and they're made with 
SUCARYL® (Cycla- 
mate, Abbott)—a won- 
derful new non-caloric 
sweetener for people 
on special diets. (You 
can cook and bake with 
it, and it won't turn 
bitter.) The whole story 
is in the SUCARYL 
Recipe Booklet. Would 
you like a copy?* 


Abbott 


*At pharmacies everywhere; or write, 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES, 
North Chicago, Illinois 


“has been pasteurizing milk for the 


last six months.” 
professional 


Mar 


tin has built up a reputation as an 


Active in several 


groups besides the A.M.A., D1 


organizer and as a hath hard to beat 
on a proposition. “He always has at 
least six good reason: to support his 
side of any argument,” one doctor 
explained. 

He was a regent of the American 
College of 
vears and first vice-president in 1955 


He is past president of the Norfolk 


Physicians for several 
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DOUBLE-TESTED 
QUALITY 


JUDY CRIB SHEET COMPANY 


Long Beach 13, California 


If you need more money... 


Up to $5 hour demonstrating 
‘famous Hollywood Cos- 
8, your neighborhood, 

* Samples and details 
supplied. Write to 
HARRY TAYLOR, Pres. 

Studio Girl — 

Hollywood Cosmetics 
Glendale, Calif, Dept. 1.74 


- "Guareniced by 
apes Housekeeping 





We lose money on this. offer ) 


Wt costs us more to make 
this offer than the 25¢ we 
ask. Therefore, just one 
sample per person, please. 
© It fits all age babies 

© it needs no folding 

© it absorbs like a sponge 
@ it’s easier to wash & dr 


SEND 25c TO 


FRED DEXTER Journ a 
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AND 
me SKIN A 


By H. T. Behrman, M.D., and 0. L. Levin, M.D. 


jermatologists give ou the wu io date clentifte 
They tell you in detail exactly what to do to beau 
tify and improve vour ski how to avoid or correct skin 
disorder to deal with many kin problems as 
Daily care of the face—allergies—cosmetics—pimples— 
blackheads — acne — whiteheads —cysts—boils—oilly skin— 
dry skin—ehapping— poison ivy—cold sores — hives — 
superfluous hair —ringworm — moles— birthmarks — sears — 
warts—tumors—skin cancer—excessive sweating—ete., ete 
The type of book to wh pl 
patients soursa! .. the American 
\ccurate mvarni 


ve ennestiout State Medical lourenl 








Two 
fact 


and how 


iclan ca ete 8 
‘Medical 2 oem 
Price $3.00, incl. postage. 5-day-Money-Back-Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 16-K 
251 West (9th Street, New York I! 
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County Medical Society, the Sea- 
board Medical Society, the Medical 
Society of Virginia, the Norfolk Com- 
munity Chest and the Norfolk Hos- 
diplomat of the 
Internal Medi- 
cine, the 
select American Clinical and Clima- 
tological Association, the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists, the 
Southern Medical the 
American Association for the Study 
of Allergy and the American Associ- 
ation for the Study of Rheumatism. 

Dr. Martin has served the A.M.A. 
as a member of the House of Dele 
gates from 1936 to 1945, the Council 
on Medical Service 1945-50, Finance 
and Executive Committee since 1950 
and the Board of Trustees since 1946. 
During the 
campaign against 
he served on the Coordinating 
Early in 1950 he was 
A.M.A. committee 
which studied the results of the Na- 
Act in Great Britain. 

Shortly after he was named Presi- 
dent-Elect of the A.M.A., the Norfolk 


Medical Society gave a dinner in his 


pital Association. A 
Board of 


also a 


American 


he is member of 


Association, 


national educational 


socialized medi- 
cine 
Committee. 


chairman of an 


honor and cited him as follows 
“Our the 
whose inexhaustible 


affection is for man 


courage, whose 
energy, whose wisdom and fraternal 
loyalty through the long years of 
association have endeared him to us. 
Our respect is for this physician who 
has responded to the constant chal- 
lenges of our times, without fear and 


without prejudice.” 


A.M.A. 
be indicated by this statement: 
“The first step is to look at our- 


selves as individual practitioners and 


His program for the may 


to examine ourselves as a group 


acting through our local, state and 
national organizations. 
“Does the light of 


less brightly among us than it did a 


idealism glow 
generation ago? In a crowded, busy 
life 
that 
our thinking? We have as a profes- 


have other considerations than 


of service taken first place in 
sional group a great responsibility. 
As a learned profession, no other but 
ourselves can justly judge our com- 
petency as physicians or establish 


standards of responsibility to our 


patients and to society. By reason of 
our expert knowledge in the field of 
health, better able than any 
other to estimate the 


we are 
effect for good 
in the field 

health. If our judgment is given hon- 
estly and fearlessly for the common 


good, it should and will carry weight. 


or evil of proposals 


If it is founded on ignorance or col- 
ored by self-interest, it should and 
will be disregarded. 

“It follows, that 


should try to stimulate every physi- 


therefore, we 
cian to carry out the major purpose 
of the American Medical Association 
—the advancement of the science 
and art of medicine and the better- 
ment of public health. This purpose 
will be accomplished when each 
of the 
regard for his total obligation as a 


member profession has due 


physician.” 
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Soapless Shampoos 
(Continued from page 47) 


When experimenting to find a sat- 
isfactory shampoo, use the same 
washing technique each time. Here 
are more suggestions from the ex- 
perts: 

1. Massage and brush the hair 
thoroughly before wetting. 

2. Use warm water, not hot. 

3. Apply shampoo to the scalp at 
crown and work it into the scalp 
with the cushions of vour fingers. 

$. Do not rub hair 
gether. 


5. Rinse the hair, preferably with 


harshly to- 


a spray until the rinse water is clear 
and clean 

6. Apply shampoo to the scalp a 
Work 


lather thoroughly down through the 


second time, if necessary. 
hair 

7. Rinse it well again 

In discussions of shampooing, we 
regularly repeat that hair may be 
washed as often as necessary. Ob- 
viously, frequent use of a drying 
shampoo will produce poor cosmetic 
results. but washing itself is not 
detrimental. Drv hair should be 
washed less frequently than oily 
hair. One lathering may be sufficient 
for the former, although several may 
be needed for thorough cleansing of 
excessively oily hair. Blond. grav and 
white hair must be shampooed at 
more frequent intervals than dark 
hair to emphasize natural highlights. 
Common sense is the guide here as 
in other beauty measures 

Soapless shampoos provide rhyany 
of us with an improved means of 


shampooing, These shampoos have 


been the subject of extensive adver- 
tising and confusing claims of use- 
fulness. The consumer is left with 
few guides in the selection of one 
brand over another. In the last analy- 
sis, individual experimentation will 
provide the best answer. 

It is well to remember that, al- 
though magazines, newspapers and 
other advertising mediums are satu- 
rated with claims of the advantages 
of soapless shampoos al number ot 
good soap products are still avail- 
able. Don't leave them out of your 
experimentation, vou may find that 
one of the improved soap shampoos 


gives you the best results. 


Why Retire? 
(Continued from page 21) 


established, and soon she found free- 
dom from boredom, even great satis- 
faction, in supervising a chain of 
widespread dental clinics 

Such organizations as the Com 
Chest and the Red Cross 


offer great opportunities for those 


munity 


who can spare the time to serve 


them. Churches, lodges and clubs 
are always in need of capable and 
public-spirited workers. If you have 
no need to supplement your mcome 
in vour later vears there can be no 
more pleasurable activity than de- 
voting your energies to helping those 
who have encountered trouble along 


life's Way. 





The author, a professor: emeritus 
(of speech, University of California), 
writes, “I'm trying to follow my own 


advice!” 
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Baby has 
his eye on 
the new 


Wh 


“Boodle- 


it's a 
Stroller-Type 
With 
all-aluminum 
frame. 


Easy to Jift, easy to carry! Travel 
bed, carriage, bassinet — and 
stroller, all in one. 


“Playmate” 


This glider 
exerciser with 
bouncing spring 
action keeps 
baby safe 

and amused. 


“Me-Drive” 


Baby can have 
fun and learn 
Leading Stores safety... can 
sit down of 


stand up. 


ANNIVERSARY 
YEAR 


ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 











Building Sel f-Confidence 


by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 


Seu confidence is not hereditary— 
it starts developing when the baby 
is barely out of his crib, and gradu- 
ally becomes a part of the child's 
pattern of thinking and acting. It 
can easily be stunted or shattered by 
circumstance or 


some unfortunate 


group of circumstances, often un- 

known and unsuspected by the par- 

ents. 
How 


child is developing sufficient self- 


can a parent know if his 
confidence for happiness and suc- 
cess? This can best be determined 
by observing the child's behavior 
and listening to what he has to say 
about himself or others. 

A self-confident child 


in his relationships with people and 


is happy 


most of the time prefers being with 
them to being off by himself. When 
he has a new problem, he tackles it 
eagerly and accepts it as a challenge. 
Should the problem prove too diffi- 
cult, he will not give up in despair 
but will seek advice, suggestions and 
help, confident that he can master 
the problem in time, 

In contrast, the child who hides 
his light behind a barrel of fear, ti- 
midity and self-cflacement is build- 
ing up a “failure complex.” He will 
try to shun others and, when this is 
impossible, will withdraw into his 
shell. He will be afraid to tackle any 
new job without help and will give 
up when he hits his first snag. 

When lack of confidence is accom 
panied by a strong desire for human 


companionship, the child who lacks 
self-confidence will become aggres- 
sive, bossy and overcritical, pushing 
himself into groups where it is obvi- 
ous to all that he is 
When he mentions himself, his fam- 


unwelcome. 


ily or his achievements, it will be 
with boastful exaggeration, as if to 
say, “See 
When he mentions others, it will be 
with scornful belittlement. 

To build a healthy form of self- 


how important I am.” 


confidence in your child, here are 
some of the things you can do: 

1. Help him develop skills equal 
or superior to those of his contempo- 
raries. It is always a feather in a 
child’s cap to know he can do some- 
thing better than others and to know 
that they know it, too. 

2. Give him responsibilities suited 
to his age and development. Thus, 
he will have constant practice in 
taking initiative and being. self-re- 
liant. 

3. Give him independence he can 
handle successfully, increasing it 
from time to time as he demonstrates 
to you and himself that he is ready 
for the next step. 

1. Help him assess his strengths 


Dr. Hurlock, 
girls, is president of the American Psy- 


mother of two teen-age 


chological Association's Diviston on the 
Teaching of Psychology, secretary-treas- 
urer of its Division on Childhood and 
Adolescence and representative of that 


division on the Association's Council. 


and weaknesses realistically so he 
will not try to tackle jobs too hard 
for him: Frustration is just as damag- 
ing to self-confidence as a crushing 
failure. 

5. Be ready to suggest a substitute 
activity within the child’s capacity 
when he wants to do something you 
know he is incapable of. If possible, 
let this be a part of the job he 
wanted to tackle, perhaps with you 
doing the hard part. 

6. Show him the best 
efficient ways of doing things so he 


and most 


has reasonable chance for success. 
Then, should he hit a snag, be ready 
to advise, suggest or help him until 
he is ready to proceed alone. 

7. Respect his individual interests 
and abilities. Let him know that his 
contributions, though different from 
those of other children, are as valu- 
able as theirs. 

8. Encourage him to be enough 
like the other children of his age in 
dress, speech, play and other surface 
qualities that he will not be thought 
“queer.” He then will build self-con- 
fidence while having adequate outlet 
for his own individuality. 

9. Encourage him to take a part in 
family conversations. One of the best 
keys to confidence is the ability to 
express one’s self, and this ability 
will come only from practice. 

10. Encourage him to make sug- 
gestions that are thought out enough 
to put into practice. The child whose 


suggestions are accepted by others 
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has every reason to feel confident 
of himself. 

11. Praise him for what he does, 
especially when it is evident that he 
has tried hard and done the best he 
can. Taking things for granted is not 
good with an adult and worse with 
a child—the child judges his actions 
by what you say about them. 

12. See that his development is 
not one-sided, The child who can 
play the piano well but can do little 
else will be confident only while he 
is sitting at the piano. 

13. Try to shield him from too 
many failures, especially when they 
come thick and fast. One day of re- 
peated failures can tear down what 
it has taken weeks to build. 

14. Do not, on the other hand, pro- 
tect him from all failures. Some fail- 
ures, well spaced and not too crush- 
ing. are needed to protect him from 
overconfidence, to enable him to 
assess his abilities and learn to ac- 
cept defeat as well as success, 

15. Try to see that every day ends 
with some success. It prepares him 
to tackle the next day confident that 
he is ready and will succeed, just 


as he has done in the past. 
Questions 


Nai Bitinc. I have a_ niece, 
years old, who has started biting her 
nails. Is it wrong to keep telling her 
not to do so? Should we ignore it, or 
use something unpleasant-tasting on 


her fingers? 


You don’t want to ignore nail-bit- 
ing. If you do, it is likely to develop 
into a firmly fixed habit. Above all, 
don't nag. Use an unpleasant-tasting 
substance on her fingers only if a 
physician specifically recommends it. 
In general, these methods only irri- 
tate a little child and make the nail- 
biting worse. Try to find out what 
is back of the nervous tension that 
causes your niece to bite her nails. 
Is her environment too exciting, or 
perhaps too old, for a child of her 
age? Do her parents expect too much 
of her? Do they fuss when she is 
naughty? In a calm environment 
with many examples of approval and 
affection, nail-biting usually disap- 
pears of its own accord, without 
other preventive measures. 


| 
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Susan likes the 
Taste ...Susan doesn’t fuss 


or fret One bit when she’s given 
new, flavored Children’s Size 
Bayer Aspirin 
tastes good. She willingly chews 
it or lets it melt on her tongue. 
Sometimes she drinks it dis- 
solved in water or mixes it with 
her food. Whichever way Susan 
takes it, she’s getting the best 
—genuine Bayer Aspirin. 


because it 





Here’s the 
Best Aspirin 
you can buy 


for your Child 


Mother likes the 
Convenience... These 


new, flavored tablets save time 
and effort for mother. Besides 
being so easy to give, they're 
the perfect size. They're the 
most convenient children’s as 
pirin you can use— because one 
tablet equals half a regular 
Bayer Aspirin tablet. So buy 
new, flavored Children’s Size 
Bayer Aspirin for your young 
sters today. A package of 24 
tablets costs just 15e¢. 


NEW, flavored Children’s size 





BAYER ASPIRIN 








SPECIAL | 


SCHOOLS AND CAMPS | 


school for 
backward 








Home and 
nervous and 
social 
Dept 


“Beverly Farm, Inc. 


children and educational 


for birth 


and adults. Successful 


adjustments Occupational therapy 


are Healthfully 


injury 


situated on 220-acre tract. | br. from 
equipped bidgs eu Oth year. Catalog 


Groves Blake Smith, M.D., Supt. Box H, Godfrey, Il 


TROWBRIDGE 


Twelve month program. Experienced 
Veychologiat rain injured accepted Mediral 
peychiatri supervisior Hiome atmosphere and indi 
vidual training Reasonable rate Pamphlet John A 
Moran, M8.8.W., Box A, 2827 Forest Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 


St. Laut well 


For unusual children 





The Brown Schools} 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Year-round school for children with educational and 
emotional problems—tiny tots thru teens. Companion 
hily d understanding. Beven separate residence cer 
ters, suburban and ranch, Daily supervision by Certi 
fied Vayehtatrist. Full time Peychologist, Write for 
full information 


Bert P. Brown, Pres., Box 4008H, Austin. 
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BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Eleven Blue Men 


By Berton Roueche, 215 pp. $3.50. Little 
and Co 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. 1954 


Brown 


In this volume Mr. Roueche has 


| gathered together 12 of his medical 


detective stories previously printed 


| in the New Yorker, Each story traces 


|the work of public health authori- 


> 1ES PREFER 
AMERICA’S SCIENTIFIC NIPPLE 


* B-R-E-A-T-H-£-S" | 


ties and others in tracking down a 
medical mystery. Skillfully written, 
crowded with human interest and 
spirit of adventure, this book is well 


worth reading. In addition it should 


| serve as an excellent reference. 


Doctors use and 
recommend Steadi- 
feed. At druggists. 


aS: IN THE 
fontn, Oe on 





THESE 3 BASIC UNITS 


} 


Press, 291 


| as 


Hanniet H. Hester 
Into Manhood 


Dickerson, 116 pp, $2. Association 
Broadway, New York 7. 1954 


By Roy E 


Written for pre-teen and early-teen 
boys, this little book is a revision of 
the author's well-known earlier vol- 
ume on the same subject. In under- 
standable language it explains physi- 
cal and emotional changes that occur 
enters and 


boy progresses 


i through adolescence. Its wholesome 


*” o_ 


* Guaranteed by 


ng ——— L | K E M r re} | C 


£5 sevennnne 


‘~. 


|S DIFFERENT BABY NEEDS 


all thru infancy 
and early childhood 


YOUTH TABLE & 
CHAIR CHAIR 


presentation of the facts about sex 
is reinforced by a strong emphasis 
on morality, ideals and the building 
It is a book that a 


boy can read alone or, much better, 


of self-control. 


father and son can read and discuss 
together. 


Freo V. Hein, Ph.D 


You and Your Health 


By Edwin P. Jordan, M.D 
Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison 


$3.95. G. P 


New York 16 


296 pp 
Ave., 


| 1954 


STROLLER with Tt 


FLOATING 
TIP-PROOF || action i 


HI-CHAIR SPRINGS 
owe ee ae ee 
Babyhood Industries, Inc. . 
| 
| 
' 


hut 
_ 


1 175 UNION ST., WORCESTER 8 MASS 

Please send complete the 
! Babyhood Wonda-Choir 

Name 
P Address 

City State 


SOLD DIRECT TO KEEP PRICE LOW 


information on 


Like Dr. Jordan's excellent news- 
paper health column, this book is full 


of useful facts, presented simply and 


the whole 


range of health questions, with em- 


scientifically. It covers 
phasis on the growing interest in 
emotions and their impact on health. 
The question and answer approach, 
the 
with queries sent him by his readers, 


based on author's experience 


f ath nee ON evueiainn Lee. 


‘eae 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


Gai) 


Al 


makes the book intensely practical. 
It should be useful in any home, and 
should make a good reference vol- 
ume for health teaching at the sec- 
ondary and the college level. 

W. W. Baver, M.D 


Children for the Childless 

Edited by Morris Fishbein, M.D. 223 pp. $2.95 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. 1954 

Jaformation needed by all child- 
less couples who are determined to 
have a child can be found in this 
book. It presents in concise chapters 
a medical evaluation of the problems 
involved in a study of sterility and 
possible solutions. Advice regarding 
adoption is excellent. It ends with 
a chapter explaining the transforma- 
tion from a fertilized egg to a human 
being. 

Cant Hexny Davis, M.D 

New Facts About Bursitis 


By William Kitay. 242 pp 
Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave 


$3.50. Thomas ¥ 
New York 16, 1953 
Kitay has made a comprehensive 
the 
and 


and commendable report on 


causes, mechanisms, physics 
chemistry of bursitis. His book covers 
the work of several authorities. Al- 
though some doctors will take issue 
with the recommendation of imme- 
diate surgery and others will ques- 
tion the sections on manipulation 
and massage, this is a good report 
for the general public. The author is 
the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation. 


science editor of 


M.D 


LEWIN, 


The Allergic Child 
M.D. 297 pp. $3.95. Coward 
210 Madison Ave., New York. 1954 


By Harry Swartz, 
McCann, Inc 


As a reference book on allergy for 
nonprofessional readers, this is prob- 
ably one of the best available. The 
chapter “Prevailing Myths About Al- 
lergy” alone is worth the price. The 
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many subjects are covered in a schol- 
arly but readable manner, although 
the information is so nearly complete 
that few laymen will attempt to read 


it from cover to cover. 
Ben Z. Rappaport, M.D. 


How to Be a Woman 


By Lawrence K. and Mary Frank. 114 pp, $2.75 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 724-730 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 7. 1954. 


The writers—well-known for their 
book “How to Help Your Child in 
School”—give us a “Frank” discussion 
about an old problem. This new 
book will appeal to both married 
and unmarried women of all ages for 
its practical advice and new outlook. 
It is written with the mental health 
approach and goes always beyond 
plain biology into the many facets of 
family relations. 

Bruno Gesnanp, M.D. 


Health and Happy Days 
and 


Health in Work and Play 


By Grace T. Hallock, Ross I Allen and Eleanor 
Thomas. 127 pp. $1.40; 160 pp. $1.52. Ginn and 
Co., Statler pldy Park Square, Boston 17. 1954 


Here is a practical and interesting 
approach to health education for first 
and second graders. Topics are suit- 
able for six and seven year olds; 
material is carefully and accurately 
graded, and can be correlated with 
other subjects. Health and_ safety 
developments the 
child’s daily living, with good health 


are based on 


and 
The format is excellent, the illustra- 


safety practices emphasized. 
tions attractive and of interest to the 
child. Vocabulary and type are de- 
signed for easy reading. And facts 
are presented so Clearly that text is 
practically self-teaching. 


Evizasern E. Suenwoop 


Educating for American Citizenship 
Association of School Administrators 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 


American 
615 pp. $5 
1.¢ 1954 


The school as well as the family 
and the community have a responsi- 
bility for turning out young people 
capable of carrying the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. The American 
Association of School Administrators, 
recognizing these responsibilities of 
the school, has set forth in this year- 
book ways in which the school may 
do its job in this respect and how it 
can join with the rest of the commu- 
nity to provide the opportunity for 


children to practice effective citizen- | 
ship. 

This book is important for all who 
are concerned with the education of | 
children and desirable reading for | 
all who share in helping children and 
youth develop the qualities that 
characterize good citizens. 

Donan A. Duketow, M.D. 


Medical Progress 1954 
Edited by Morris Fishbein, M.D. 345 pp. $5.00 
The Blakiston Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave New 
York 22 954 


Dr. Morris Fishbein, for 
years editor of the Journal of the 
Medical 


mains in close touch with medical 


many 


American Association, re- 
events, and thus has been enabled to 
produce an annual report of medi- 
cal progress, of which this 1954 edi- 
tion is the second. The book contains 
chapters by a number of consultants 
in the principal fields of medicine. 
It is extensively documented, an aid 
to the reader who wants to follow 
deeper into the literature. Its great- 
est usefulness is as a reference vol- 
ume, particularly for doctors, but 
also for science teachers at the col- 
lege level, and science writers. 
W. W. Baver, M.D 


Children in Focus 


American Association for Health, Physical Edu- | 
cation and Recreation. 288 pp. $3.50. 1201 16th | 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 1954. | 


This is not merely a book on the | 
physical education and_ recreation 
program for the elementary school | 
child. It is this and more. As the title 
suggests, it brings into focus the | 
physical, emotional, social and spiri- 
tual needs of the school child—and 
how these needs can be met by a 
physical education and_ recreation 
the individual 
differences of children. 


C. Moaiey SE_iery, 


program geared to 


M.D 


How to Help Older People 


By Julietta K. Arthur. 500 pp. $4.95. J. B. Lip 
pincott Co., 227-231 S. 6th St., Philadelphia 5 
1954 

This book should be of 


service to everyone who is old or ag- 


greatest 


ing, or cares for older people. There 
are many practical suggestions on 
work, economics, diet, exercises, rec- 
reation, community resources and 
homes for the aged. It is authori- 
tative. 


helpful. 


encyclopedic, human and 


C. Warp Cramptos, M.D 


rs 


IF BALD 


*The same man wearing a patented 


MAX FACTOR HAIRPIECE 


THINK OF IT—real hair again 
that looks ‘and feels as if it were 
actually growing on your own 
head! That’s the remarkable 
thing about a patented Max Fac- 
tor Hairpiece. It is so life-like 
and natural that you are never 
conscious of wearing it—so con- 
vincingly real and undetectable 
that people won't believe it isn’t 
your own hair even if you tell 
them the truth! Decide to investi- 
gate one yourself. All Factor Hair- 
pieces made with money back 
guarantee of complete satisfac- 
tion. Write today for confiden- 
tially mailed illustrated free 
booklet containing full details. 


MAX FACTOR & CO. 


1666 WN. HIGHLAND, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





As a convenient service to Today’s Health readers, there appears 
this page additional information about products advertised in Today's 
Health. We will gladly forward your requests to the manufacturers 
whose products are mentioned — simply circle the corresponding number 
on the Readers’ Service Coupon and mail the coupon to us today. We 
hope this information will prove interesting and helpful. 


Cleaner Rugs in Minutes. Now you can 
give your rugs that “just dry-cleaned” look 
whenever you vacuum, with new Glamor- 
ene Rug Cleaner. Glamorene’s simple, 30 
minute process restores your rugs to their 
natural beauty and right in your own 
home! Rugs are fluffy, bright and ready to 
walk on immediately. For further informa- 
tion, circle 203 


Salt-Free' Diet. If your doctor has limited 
your sodium intake and put you on the 
so-called salt-free diet, you will be vitally 
interested to learn more about Adolph’s 
Salt Substitute. Here is an item that really 
tastes like salt and adds all of the necessary 
tang to make diet foods taste like food 
prepared with ordinary table salt. It can 
be used for preparing foods for the entire 
fuimily. If you'd like a handy trial-size 
por ket shaker, send ten cents to Adolph’s 
Food Products Dept S-F, Los Angeles 46 


Versatile Chair. An ideal item for every 
home with a young child is the Babyhood 
Wonda-Chair. In fact, the three basic units 
interchange like magic to meet five differ 
ent baby needs, Through infancy and early 
childhood the Wonda-Chair serves as a 
tip-proof high chair, a youth chair, a table 
and chair, a car seat and even a stroller 

Complete 
Circle 244. 


floating action 


yours for the asking 


with springs 


fic ts are 


Foot Balancers. Widely sold in major shoe 
and department stores, popular Burns Cu- 
boid Foot Balancers are designed to dis- 
tribute the human body's weight properly 
Normal walking wear and weight pressures 
naturally mold the Cuboid into a walking 


Available 


surface expressly for the wearer 


in 248 sizes and types, Cuboids are always 
sold” through fitting by trained 
For descriptive literature and 


( aretul 
personnel 


name of nearest dealer circle 126 


As a young modern, you 
probably habit of taking most 
things in And, there is no 
reason why your menstrual period should 
interfere with normal living. Tampax, In 

is offering an interesting free booklet en- 
titled “It's Natural, It's Normal” which we 
think you will like to read. Circle 191 


Enjoy Yourself. 
have the 


your = stride 


A Blessing for Invalids. A new remote vol- 
ume control for TV and radio will give real 
enjoyment to invalids and others who of 
limited in movement. At the 
bedside or chairside, Controla-Tone _ is 
handy to the touch , a flick of the 
thumb and volume is adjusted from a shout 
Undesirable parts can be 


necessity are 


to a whisper 


eliminated from any program. For com 


plete information circle 243. 

Convertible Crib. The entire back of any 
car can be converted into a safe sleep and 
play area by Baby-Pullman. Strong and 
comfy for several children, its padded side 
panels lock up high to make a cozy auto 
crib, baby from 
breezes. With Saran screening it is an ideal 
handy tor visiting or 
information 


protecting bumps and 


infant's outdoor crib 
trip stopovers kor complete 
circle 220 

Safe Bleach. Mothers, have you hesitated 
to ble ac h your infants of childre n's things 
You will welcome “snowy” 
bleach; it safely bleaches baby clothing, 
especially diapers, leaving no residual skin 


7) 


powde ré d 
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TODAY'S HEALTH 


for Better 
Living 


Edited by 
W. W. HETHERINGTON 


fabrics—including 
nylon and tub-fast 
“Snowy” is gentle to hands and 
clothes that Fresh Outdoor Smell. For com- 
plete information circle 182 


Sate for all 


rayon 


irritants 
even colors 


Gives 


Pollen-Free Air. The new Westinghouse 
Precipitron helps protect against airborne 
irritants. This electronic air cleaner for the 
home traps fire poll ns and other partie les 
that cannot be removed from the air by 
conventional filters. It's 
An interesting illustrated 


i we lcome aid for 
allergy sufferers 
booklet about this filter is yours for the 
asking. Circle 204 


Lead-Free Enamel. Here’s an enamel paint 
that’s sale and harmless for children he 
cause it’s lead-free. Ideal for playrooms and 


nurseries—for wood, metal, plaster or con 
Bru-Lux enamel protects as it beau- 


Circle 205 and we 


crete 
tifies 
free color card 


will sé nad you a 


After Surgery. The incredible lifelike Iden- 
tical Breast Form restores normal appear- 
ance and self-confidence; gives a new zest 
for life. Made of soft, skinlike plastic film 
filed with a creamy liquid which equals 
lost tissue weight. So supple, they follow 
literature and 
circle 


natural body motion. For 


name of nearest authorized dealer 


175 


“Your Baby's Sleep and Growth” . this 
is the title of a very interesting and cde 
scriptive folder published by the Rose- 
Derry Co. It gives important information 
on your baby’s sk eping nee ds and develop 
ment during sleep, as well as safety first 
rules and facts on average sleep required 
Circle 
your free copy. 


number 247 tor the information in 


A Breakfast For Reducers! In cooperation 
with the weight control program, the Ce 

real Institute has prepared a booklet titled 
“Breakfast in the Modern Reducing Dict.” 
Subject matter in this 24-page attractively 
illustrated booklet is scientific 
ind library research, and is edited by a 
Circle 224 


based on 
leading authority number 224 for 
your tree copy 


A Home Appliance. It cleans, dusts, waxes 
polishes, sprays and does dozens of other 
household chores. Filter Queen, the com 
plete home cleaning system will save you 
five hours of housework weekly! Here is 
one of the finest “mechanical maids” ever 
invented . it’s a bagless home sanitation 
system and complete 
able if you will circle 


information is avail- 
number 245 





Drink 


CLE, 





Theres this about Coke ... 


You know you're buying quality 


You trust the quality of Coca-Cola... with reason aple nty. The “good things 
ts matchless flavor are the world’s finest. 


ere it’s pure as sunlight. You buy Coca-Cola with confidence... 





“...and be sure to take your VITAMINS!” 


The treatment of disease involves a wide variety of medical 
measures. Under certain circumstances, your doctor may 
decide you need supplementary vitamins. For your own best 


interest, it’s wise to follow his recommendations, 





MERCK & CO.,Inc., Ranway, N. J.—asa pioneer manufacturer of Vitamins—serves 


the Medical Profession through the Pharmaceutical Industry. 
© Merck & Co., Inc 





